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PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS—BALL DRESSES. 


SITTING FIGURE. 


Tae robe is composed of pale blue gaze slyph- 
ide over pou de soie to correspond. Low cor- 
sage, plain behind, but draped horizontally before. 
A row of tulle blonde, set in rather full, borders 
the chemisette, rises above the corsage, and deli- 
cately shades the bosom. Beret sleeves, traversed 
obliquely by bands of blue gauze riband, with 
arich satin stripe at each edge; knots are placed 
on the bands at regular distances. The front of 
the dress is ornamented with two rows of bands 
and knots, which descend from the ceinture to 
the bottom of the waist. A bouquet of exotics 
with their foliage is placed on each knot. The 
hair is parted @ la Madonna, in the forehead, 
arranged in a round knot behind, and ornamented 
with a full blown rose and foliage, placed two on 
one side. Blue satin slippers. White kid gloves. 
Scarf, of white Grenadine gauze, bordered and 


figured with gold. 
STANDING FIGURE. 


White satin or pou de soie under dress, a low 
corsage, the front square, and ornamented en treil- 
lage with narrow rose-leaves of rose noisette satin, 
they are placed perpendicularly; a full quillin 
of blond lace borders the top of the corsage, ae 
stands up round the bust. Open robe of rose noi- 
selte crape ; the corsage is plain, and of the same 
height as the white one behind; it is open before, 
and descends in longitudinal folds on each side, 
displaying the trimming of the under dress, it 
meets at the bottom of the waist, which is encir- 
cled by a band of figured pou de soie riband, tied 
ina short bow with long floating ends. Beret 
sleeves, a bouquet of red moss roses is attached 
among the folds about the centre of the sleeve, 
by a knot of rose-coloured satin riband. The 
skirt, open down the front, is trimmed down the 
sides and round the border with a triple fold of 
satin corresponding with the robe, it is laid onin 
light waves. The hair is arranged at the sides 
in tresses; the hind hair disposed in platted braids, 
18 wound round the summit of the head in the form 
of a coronet ; two rose-coloured ostrich feathers 
placed within it, droop to the back of the head ; 
a gold circlet completes the ornaments of the 
cofure. Rose-coloured pou de soie slippers. 
Black lace gloves. 


DRESS. 


For many an age the twisted foliage of trees. 
and the skins of beasts, were the only garments 
which clothed our ancestors. Decoration was 

1 





unknown, excepting the wild flower, plucked 
from the luxuriant shrub, the shell from the beach, 
or the berry off the tree. Nature was then un- 
sophisticated ; and the lover needed no other at- 
traction to his bride’s embrace, than the peach- 
bloom on her cheek, or the downcast softness of 
her eye. q - 

In after times, when avarice ploughed the earth, 
and ambition bestrode it, the gem and the silken 
fleece, the various product of the loom and the 
Tyrian mystery of dies, all united to give embel- 
lishment to beauty, and splendour to majesty of 
mein. But even at that period, when the east 
and south laid their decorating riches at the feet 
of woman, we see, by the sculpture yet remaining 
to us, that the dames of Greece (the then exem- 
plars of the world) were true to the simple laws 
of just taste. ‘The amply folding robe, cast round 
the harmonious form ; the modest clasp and zone 
on the bosom; the braided hair, or the veiled 
head ; these were the fashions alike of the wife 
of a Phocion and the mistress of an Alcibiad@g. 
A chastened taste ruled at their toilets ; and from 
that hour to this, the forms and modes of Greece 
have been those of the poet, the sculptor, and the 
painter. : 

Rome, queen of the world! the proud dicta- 
tress to Athenian and Spartan dames, disdained 
not to array herself in their dignified attire; and 
the statues of her virgins, her matrons, , 
empresses, show, in every portico of her 
streets, the graceful fashions of her Grecian 
vince. 

The irruption of the Goths and Vandals made 
it needful for women to assume a more repulsive 
garb. The flowing robe, the easy shape, the 
soft, unfettered hair, gave place to skirts shorts, 
ened for flight-or contest—to the hardened vest, 
and head buckled in gold or silver. 


- 
. 


Thence, by a natural descent, we have the = 


iron boddice, stiff farthingale, and spiral coiffare 
of the middle ages. The conrts of Charlemagne, 
of our Edward’s, Henry’s and Elizabeth, all 
exhibit the figures of women as if in a state of 
siege. Such lines of circumvallation and out- 
work; such impregnable bulwarks of whalebone, 
wood and steel; such impassable mazes of gold, 
silver, silk, and furbelows, met a man’s view, 
that, before he had time to guess it was a woman 
that he saw, she had from his sights and 
he only formed a vague wish on the subject, 
hearing, from an interested father or brother, 
se castle Was one of the — sex. Ms 
ese terous fashions disappeared 
England cue time after the sesteinalaaiy they 
had been a littl® on the wane during the more 
classic, though distressful reign of Cltarles I.; 
and what the beautiful pencil of Vandyke shows 
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us, in the graceful dress of Lady Carlisle and 
Sacharissa, was rendered yet more correspon- 
dent to the soft undulations of nature, in the gar- 
ments of the lovely but frail beauties of the se- 
cond Charles’s court. But, as change too often 
is carried to extremes, in this case the unzoned 
taste of the English ladies thought no freedom 
too free; their vestments were gradually unloosen- 
ed of the brace, until another touch would have 
exposed the wearer to no thicker covering than 
the ambient air. 

The matron reign of Anne in some measure 
corrected this indecency. But it was not till the 
accession of the House of Brunswick that it was 
finally exploded, and gave way, by degrees, to 
the ancient mode of fernale fortification, by intro- 
ducing the hideous Parisian fashion of hoops, 
buckram stays, waist to the hips, screwed to the’ 
circumference of a wasp, brocaded silks stiff with 
gold, shoes with heel so high as to set the wearer 
on her toes; and heads, for crew of false hair, 
either horse or human, and height to outweigh, 
and perhaps olttreach the Tower of Babel! These 
were the figures which our grandmothers exhibit- 
ed; nay, such was the appearance I myself made 
in my early youth; and something like it may 
yet be seen at a drawing-room, on court-days. 

When the arts of sculpture and painting, in 
their fine specimens from the chisels of Greece 
and the pencils of Italy, were brought into this 
country, taste began to mould the dress of our 
female youth after their most graceful fashion. 
The health-destroying boddice was laid aside; 
brocades and whalebone disappeared; and the 
easy shape and flowing drapery again resumed 
the rights of nature and of grace. The bright 
hues of auburn, raven, or golden tresses, adorned 
the head in native simplicity; putting to shame 
the few powdered foupees, which yet lingered on 
the brow of prejudice and deformity. : 

Thus, for a short time, did the Graces indeed 
preside at the toilet of British beauty. But a 
strange caprice seems now to have dislodged these 

handmaids. We see immodesty on one 
side, unveiling the too redundant bosom ; on the 
other, deformity, once more drawing the steeled 
boddice upon the bruised ribs. Here stands af- 
fectation distorting the form into a thousand an- 
natural shapes; and there ill taste, loading it 
with grotesque ornaments, gathered (and mingled 
#confusedly) from Grecian and Roman models, 
from Egypt, China, Turkey and Hindostan. All 
nations are ransacked to equip a modern fine lady; 
and, after all, she may pees strike a cotempo- 
rary beau as a fine lady, but no son of nature 
eould, at a glance, possibly find out that she 
meant to represent an elegant woman, 


8 @ Oe — 


IDLENESS 


Is the badge of gentry, the bane of body and 

ind, the nurse of naughtiness, the step-mother 

discipline, and the chief author of all mischief 
—one of the seven deadly sins, the cushion upon 
which the devil chiefly reposes, and a great 
cause not only of melancholy, but of many other 
diseases ; for the mind is naturally active, and if 
it be not occupied about some honest business, it 
rushes into mischief, or sinks into melancholy. 





| of July, 1818, 


| fancy. 
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THE QUEENS OF EUROPE, 


THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


Adelaide, wife of the king of England, Wil. 
liam, IV., was born on the thirteenth of August, 
1792. She is descended trom the German House 
of Saxe-Meiningen, and was married on the 11th 
She has no family, Charlotte 
Augusta Louisa, born in 1819, and Elizabeth 
Georgianna Adelaide, born in 1821, died in in. 
Modest and unassuming in her manners, 
and affable in her demeanour ; she still exhibits 
traces of personal beauty. 

The King, formerly the Duke of Clarence, ig 
many years her senior, and went through a long 
period of service in the British Navy. Durin 
the war of the Revolution he was in New York, 
then a Midshipman. On the death of the King, 
the Princess Victoria, daughter of the Duchess 
of Kent, becomes the reigning Queen. 


THE QUEEN OF FRANCE. 


Maria Amelia, daughter of Ferdinand I., late 


| King of the Two Sicilies, was born on the 26th 


of April, 1782, and married the Duke of Orleans, 
of the Orleans branch of the Bourbon family, now 
Louis Philippe, King of the French, the 25th of 
November, 1809. She has eight children, éon- 
sisting of five sons and three daughters ; the eld- 
est of whom is the consort of Leopold, King of 
Belgium. Tke Queen possesses a well-culti- 
vated mind, and is amiable in her manners. She 
is devotedly attached to her family, on whom she 
has bestowed a considerable share of her time, 
furnishing them with every facility for the most 
finished education, which we are pleased to say 
has been met by them with every Peling of filial 
respect and affection. Louis Philippe, who, dur- 
ing the first French Revolution took refuge in 
this country, and, it is even said, taught a school 
for a livelihood, is now one of the richest sove 
reigns in Europe;—a more striking instance of 
reverse of fortune cannot, perhaps, be found on 
the page of history. 


THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 


Marianne Caroline, wife of Ferdinand I., Em 
peror of Austria, King of Bohemia and Hungary, 
is the daughter of Victor Emanuel, late King of 
Sardinia. She was born September the 19th, 
1803, and married the 12th of February, 1831. 
She ascended the throne with her husband, on 
the death of the late Emperor Francis, March 
12th, 1835, and has, we believe, no family. 

During the late Congress of Sovereigns at 
Toplitz, she was present, as well as the Empress 
of Russia and the Queen of Prussia. 

On the 9th of September, the corner stone of 
a Russian monument on the battle-field of Culm 
was laid. Both the Empress, and the Princess 
of Lignitz (wife of the King of Prussia) attended 
by all their courtly dames, took possession of a 
magnificent pavillion, prepared for the occasion, 
amidst the sounds of martial music; and the 
princes, knights, generals, and other officers, 
ranged themselves around them, while the Em 
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THE QUEENS OF EUROPE. 
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ror of Austria, the Emperor of Russia, the 
King of Prussia, and Prince Metternich advan- 
ced to the platform, where the ceremony of 
high Mass was performed. After this was con- 
cluded, the three sovereigns and Prince Met- 
ternich advanced and placed a number of me- 
dals and coins in a stone hollowed out for the 
urpose. The two Emperors then embraced 
and kissed each other—and both embraced and 
kissed the King of Prussia—and the two Em- 
presses, advancing from the pavillion, standing 
by the altar, repeated the same courtesy, when 
the ceremony of laying the first stone of the 
monument was concluded by discharges of ar- 
tillery and musketry. The whole scene is de- 
scribed by an eye witness as having been splen- 
did in the extreme. Each sovereign was attend- 
ed by a very numerous and brilliant retinue. 


THE QUEEN OF BELGIUM. 


Louisa, eldest daughter of Louis Philippe, King 
of the French, of the ancient house of the Bour- 
bons, was born on the 3d of April, 1812. She 
received an education suitable to her rank and 
station in life, and was married on the 9th of Au- 
gust, 1832, to Prince Leopold, of the German 
house of Saxe-Coburg. His first wife was the 
Princess Charlotte, the only daughter of the late 
King George the Fourth of England, to whom he 
became united on the 2d of May, 1816. Shé 
died prematurely during the first year of their 
marriage, universally lamented by the whole Bri- 
tish nation. Perhaps on no previous occasion 
was real sorrow more generally or more deeply 
felt than when, 


*‘In the dust 
The fair-haired daughter of the Isles was laid.” 


On the fourth of June, 1831, on Beigium being 
a from Holland and being erected into an 
independent sovereignty, Leopold was chosen 
“King of the Belgians.” His union with an 
amiable and accomplished French Princess, so 
well calculated to promote the happiness of both 
ery was hailed with equal satisfaction by the 

rench and the Belgians: and the return of the 

King, with his royal consort, to Brussels, the 
} sa was celebrated with every demonstration 
of joy. 

The Queen, who is much’ younger than the 
King, is not remarkable for any striking traits of 
character. With a form light and graceful, she 
possesses a considerable share of personal beauty ; 
she is familiar and easy in her manners, and plain 
inher dress. Her countenance is open and be- 
nevolent; and marked, at times, with great 
sprightliness and animation. Her whole appear- 
ance impressing ‘the beholder with the idea of 
great kindness and good nature. She has one 
son, Leopold Maria Victor, Prince Royal, born 
April the 9th, 1835. 

_In October last, attended by the King, she 
visited England, landing at Ramsgate, under a 
royal salute, in the presence of assembled thou- 
sands. ‘They were met by the Duchess of Kent, 
tister to ee and her illustrious daughter, 
the Princess Victoria, the heiress apparent to the 
English Throne. 





THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 


Augusta, (the Princess of Lignitz,) formerly 
the Countess of Hanach, is the second wife of 
Frederick William III., to whom she was pri- 
vately married, (marriage-morganatique) Novem- 
ber the 9th, 1824. 

She was one of the most beautiful women in 
Germany, and is still handsome. The King is 
sincerely and devotedly attached to her, and pre- 
fers passing his hours with her at a private man- 
sion near Berlin to spending them in the Palace 
of the Court. She was present at the grand re- 
view at Kalish, in September, where the Russian 
and Prussian troops were assembled, on which 
occasion the Emperor of the former is said to 
have expended a million and a half. sterling. 
During the review, the Empress of Russia rode 
on horseback at the head of her own ren of 

uards. The cavalry regiment of Circassian 
Kurds, and those of the Musselmen and ‘Tival 
Cossacs, attracted by their costume and extraor- 
dinary feats after the parade the greatest attention. 
They leaped from their horses in full flight, and 
remounted again; stood upon them; fired at a 
target with the greatest precision at the top of 
their speed, and performed various other evolu- 
tions which were truly astonishing. The whole 
affair was one of the greatest brilliancy and 
splendour. 


THE QUEEN OF NAPLES. 


Maria Christina, daughter of Victor Emanual, 
Prince Royal of Sardinia, was born November 
14th, 1810, and married Ferdinand II., the pre- 
sent King of the two Sicilies, November 21, 
1832. She is partial to dress; and, on Court 
days especially, makes a most brilliant and im- 
posing appearance. 


THE QUEEN OF PORTUGAL. 


Maria II. Da Gloria, Queen of Portugal and 
the Algarves, was born on the 4th of April, 1819, 
and declared Queen, in consequence of the ab- 
dication of her father, Dén Pedro, late Emperor 
of Brazil, May 2d, 1826. 

The life of the young Queen, who has not yet 
attained the sixteenth year of her age, has 
one marked with considerable vicissitude. Call- 
ed before she was seven years of age, to preside 
over the destinies of the Portuguese nation, 
under a regency, at the head of which was her 
uncle, Don Miguel, she soon found herself 
posed by a formidable party, which he secretly 
encouraged. He at length threw off the mask, 
and, declaring himself the legitimate successor 
to the crown, assumed the government. Com- 
pelled to fly, she took refuge in England, was 
favourably received by the British Court, and 
resided mostly in London. A sanguinary war 
ensued,—when Don Pedro, with the assistance 
of a large volunteer force from England, » | 
length succeeded in expelling the usurper, 
placing the crown once more on the head of his 
daughter. On the 30th of January, 1835, she 
married the Duke of Leuchtenberg, a son of 
Eugene Beauharnois, the Viceroy of Italy, dur- 


ing the Empire of Napoleon, and the — 
of the celebrated Empress Josephine. died 
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on the 28th of March following, in less than two 
months after their union. The Portuguese seem 
happy under her government, with whom, in- 
deed, she is a great favourite. Negociations 
have been sometime on foot for promoting a 
second marriage of Donna Maria, with one of 
the Princes of Europe. 


THE CELEBRATED QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 


Louisa Augusta Welhelmina Amelia, the cele- 
brated Queen of Prussia, the daughter of Charles, 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was born on the 
10th of March, 1776, at Hanover, where her 
father was commandant. Losing her mother at 
six years of age, her education devolved on her 
grandmother, at Darmstadt. The present King 
of Prussia, then Prince Royal, first saw her in 
1793, at Frankfort, when she and her sister were 

resented to his father. The Prince was imme- 

iately struck with her extraordinary beauty, and 
was soon afterwards betrothed to her. Prince 
Louis, of Prussia, was betrothed, on the same 
day, to her sister, the present Duchess of Cum- 
berland. 

On the 24th of December, 1793, the Princess 
Louisa was married to the Crown-Prince, at 
Berlin; and, when her husband ascended the 
throne, November the 16th, 1797, she became, 
in her exalted station, the model of a wife, a 
mother and a Queen, who alleviated misery 
wherever she could, and promoted merit. In 
1806, when Prussia was suffering severely under 
the excessive exactions of the French, she be- 
came still more popular. Indeed, her beauty 
and grace, her benevolent and pure character, 
her sufferings and her fortitude, rendered her 
almost an object of adoration. She disliked 
the French; and, by her exhortations and exam- 
ple, succeeded in rousing the spirit of resistance 
to the domination of Napoleon. A numerous 
and formidable army was raised, which took the 
field, and encountered the French under Napo- 
leon, at Jena, in 1806, but were defeated with 
immense loss. Ata very numerous court, after 
the treaty of Tilsit, at which were the Emperor 
Alexander, and the King of Prussia, Napoleon. 
in the spirit of politeness, offered her a rose. 
She gracefully accepted it, saying, “ Certainly, 
with Magdeburg,” which was one of the chief 
strong holds of Prussia. Napoleon, long after- 
wards, reverting to the circumstance, observed 
that “it would be playing the courtier at too 
dear a price, to give away forts.” 

Her death, which happened in 1810, was 
universally lamented by the nation. 


THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


Maria Christina, the Queen Mother of Spain, 
daughter of Francis, late King of the Two Sici- 
lies, was born April 27th, 1806, and married the 
Yate Ferdinand in 1832, on whose death, her 
daughter, Maria Louisa, was crowned Queen, 
September 29th, 1833; but being only a child, 
she fulfils the part of Queen Regent, during the 
minority of the young Queen. On the death of 
Ferdinand, a new claimant to the throne appeared 
in the person of Don Carlos, his brother, who 





took the field at the head of a numerous body of 
followers—and the result now rests on the con. 
tingency of arms. During all this period, Maria 
Christina, has exhibited firmness, discretion and 
ability. Aided by an enlightened and judicious 
Ministry, known to be favourable to liberal prin- 
ciples, and her army joined by several thousand 
English volunteers, it is generally believed she 
will, in the end, expel Don Carlos from the 
country. The latter is aided by the elergy, and 
is bigoted in the extreme. In consequence of 
the progress of liberal principles the Queen, not 
long since, issued an order for breaking up the 
monasteriesordering fifteen hundred of them to 
be sold and confiscated for the benefit of the na- 
tion. She has the sympathies and good wishes 
of all the friends of free institutions, both in this 
country and in Europe. 
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A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


I have stood beside the mother when the terri- 
fying intelligence of her infant’s death was first 
announced to her; and, as she bent over its life 
less form and wiped away the cold death damp 
from its brow, I have noted the deep intensity of 
her holy affection. Asshe gazed upon its glassy, 
eutieaiues eye, sunk beneath its half-closed lid, 
and its graceful limbs livid and stiffened by 
the touch of death, Ihave listened to her stifled 
shriek, and seen her turn away from this last rem- 
nant of mortality, a lone, desolate, and heart 
stricken being. 

From the first moment of that infant’s existence 
her heart-strings had been twining around it, 
until every holy feeling that a mother’s love ever 
knows—every fond hope that a mother’s love 
ever forms—every cherished idea of purity and 
virtue and innocence were centred upon it, so that 
in its death she heard the knell of all her worldly 
hopes, of all her bright visions of future. The 
hope that he was to soothe her sorrow in after 
years by his filial love, was crushed, the cherished 
expectation that he would watch by her bed-side 
at the hour of departure, to close her aching eyes, 
to whisper her farewell, 


** To breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur lov, 
And think on all her love and all her wo,” 


was swept away, and she was left, bereft of se 
lace, and sadly convinced that her hopes were ‘as 
the baseless fabric of a vision.’ Oh ! who can 
measure the extent of a mother’s deep and sacred 
love for her offspring! It cannot know change! 
It gushes forth in its holy power as she wat 
the couch of slumbering innocence; it lives in its 
freshness and beauty when her child has assumed 
the stations and duties of manhood ; and when 
time wrinkles the features and palsies the handit 
ebbs not ! her last prayer is that herchild may be 
blessed; her last Bok of tenderness is for him 
alone ! 


8B Cte 


FRIENDSHIP. 

“Do you know what friendship is !\—Yes—i 
is to be as brother and sister, two souls w 
touch each other without meeting, like two finger 
on the same hand.” 
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THE FEMALE COSTUME, 


From 1087 to 1154, presents us with but one 
striking novelty, and that by no means an im- 
provement. ‘The rage for lengthening every por- 
tion of the dress was not confined to the male 
sex. The sleeves of the tunics, and the veils or 
kerchiefs of the ladies, appezr to have been so 
long, in the reigns of Rufus and Henry L., as to 
be tied up in knots to avoid treading on them, 
and the trains or skirts of the garments lie in 
immense rolls at the feet. Ina MS. of the close 
of the eleventh century, the satirical illuminator 
has introduced the father of all evil in female ap- 
parel, with the skirts, as well as the sleeves of 
the tunic, so knotted. The garment is also laced 
up the front, a fashion which we hear much of 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In 


other illuminations of nearly the same date, 
the cuffs of the sleeves hang from the wrist 


like pendent canoes, and are doubly curious 
from having furnished the shape of the old 
heraldic maunch, or sleeve, first borne by the 
family of De Hastings. William De Hastings, 
the founder of the family, was steward of the 
household to Henry I., in whose reign the illu- 
minations in which we discover this ‘singularly- 
shaped sleeve, were, it is most probable, executed. 

Over the long robe or tunic is occasionally 
seen a shorter garment of the same fashion, 
which answers to the description of the super- 
tunica, or stir-cote, first mentioned by the Nor- 
man writers. In the illuminations we have: last 
mentioned, it is chequered and spotted, most 
likely to represent embroidery, and terminates a 
little below the knee with an indented border, 
the commencement of a fashion against which 
the first statute was promulgated by Henry IL., 
at the close of this century, but which defied 
and survived that and all similar enactments. 
The costume of England, to the close of the 
tenth century, had “ more of the antique Roman 
than the Dane’’ in it. But the Normans had 
adopted the Saracenic and Byzantine fashions 
they found diffused through the south of Europe; 
and an English female of the twelfth century 
could scarcely have been distinguished, by her 
attire, from a lady of the “Lower Empire, or 
indeed from a modern “maid of Athens,” 








THE FEMALE COSTUME, 


Of the reign of Edward I., has been severely 
satirized by cotemporary writers, and we are in- 
clined to think unjustly so; for, in nearly all the 
illuminations of this reign, it appears e — 
simple, particularly when compared with that of 
the reign of Rufus, the tasteless and extravagant 
fashions of which certainly provoked and de- 
served both ridicule and reprobation. 

The authors of the famous “ Roman de la 
Rose,”’ William de Lorris, who died in 1260, 
and John de Meun, his continuator, who finished 
the poem about the year 1304, are — the 
most bitter of these satirists, particularly the 
latter, who, it has been acknowledged, extended 
his sarcasms beyond the bounds of truth and 
decency. It is true that they were both French- 
men, and that their philippic is directed against 
their own countrywomen; but the same style of 
costume was generally prevalent at the same 
period throughout Europe; and England then, 
as now, adopted the most whimsical fashions of 
her continental neighbours. A double marriage, 
in the year 1298, contributed also, not a little, to 
the introduction of French fashions; Edward I. 
marrying the sister, and his son, the Prince of 
Wales, the daughter of Philip IV. of France, 
surnamed Le Bel. The ladies of the reign of 
Edward I. appear in the robe or kirtle, made 
high in the neck, with long tight sleeves, and a 
train, over which is generally seen another yest- 
ment, the surcoat, super-tunic, or cyclas, without 
sleeves, but as long in the skirt as the gown it- 
self, and sometimes held up by one hand to kee 
it out of the way of the feet. To these two 
garments are added, as occasion may require, 
the mantle, fastened on the shoulders by cords 
and tassels. The effigy of Eleanor, queen of 
Edward I., is remarkable for its simplicity, and _ 
the absence of any kind of head-tire; her hair 
streaming naturally upon her shoulders from un- 
der the regal diadem. Fut in illominations of 
this period, the hair of married ladies and noble 
dames is generally gathered up behind into a 
caul of golden net-work, over which is worn the 
gee or veil, and sometimes upon that a round 
ow-crowned cap; while the younger females are 
depicted with flowing ringlets, bound by a sim- 
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ple garland, or fillets of gold or silk, or by the 
still more becoming chaplet of real flowers. The 
authors of the “ Roman de la Rose” mention 
all these articles of apparel, and thereby confirm 
the authenticity of the illuminations, while they 
fail in proving their charges of folly and extra- 
vagance, except perhaps in two points ; the first 
being the unnecessary length of the trains, in 
allusion to which the satirist advises the ladies, 
if their feet be not small and delicate, to wear 
Jong robes trailing on the pavement to hide 
them; those, on the contrary, who have pretty 
feet, are counselled to elevate their robes, that 
all who are passing by may see and admire 
them. And another poet of the thirteenth century 
compares the ladies of his day to peacocks and 
magpies; “ for the pies,” says he, * naturally bear 
feathers of various colours; so the ladies delight 
in strange habits and diversity of ornaments. 
The pies have long tails that trail in the dirt; so 
that the ladies make their tails a thousand times 
longer than those of peacocks and pies.” The 
second rational complaint is against a very ugly 
species of wimple called a gorget, which ap- 
about this time. John de Meun describes 
it as wrapped two or three times round the neck, 
and then being fastened with a great quantity of 
ins, it was raised on either side of the face as 
igh as the ears. ‘ Par Dieu /”’ exclaims the 
pers “1 have often thought in my heart when I 
ave seen a lady so closely tied up, that her neck- 
cloth was nailed to her chin, or that she had the 
pins hooked into her flesh; and certainly he is 
so far correct, as the reader will acknowledge, 
on referring to the annexed figure from an illu- 
mination of this date. But, unless it be to the 
projections of the gorget on each side that he 
alludes, we are at a ad to discover what he 
means by their hoods being thrown back, and 
their horns advanced as if to wound the men, 
and propped up by gibbets or brackets. Strutt 
— these observations to the horned head- 
ress, so frequently met with in later illumina- 
tions, but there is not the slightest indication of 
such a fashion prevailing at this time in any 
MS. we have inspected; and, though many of 
the head-dresses are far from becoming, they do 
not, in our eyes, at all bear out the remarks of 
the satirist. Some evanescent caprice may, 
however, have provoked the simile, but it has 
not been handed down to us by the pencil. 


Bee 
DOMESTIC DUTIES. 


« The following are the introductory remarks to 
a work recently published, entitled “ Domestic 
Duties,or Instructions to Young Married Ladies,” 
by Mrs. Parker. 

“ How great is the change which is instantly ef- 
fected in the situation of a woman by a few solemn 
words pronounced at the altar ! —She, who a few 
moments before was without authority, or respon- 
sibility, a happy, perhaps a careless member 
of one family, finds herself, as if by magic, at the 
head of another, involved in duties of highest 
importance. 
earnest wish will be to act properly in her new 
sphere. Many, no doubt, by previous instruction, 
assisted by their own observations, are well 


If she possesses good sense, the 1 
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prepared to sustain their part with judgment 
and temper; but some there are whose situations or 
whose dispositions, have led them into other pur. 
suits; and who, consequently find themselves, ag 
soon as they are married, without any information 
and those principles of action by which their future 
conduct ought to be governed. For the guid- 
ance of those, the following pages are intended, 
“The married and single state equally demands 
the exercise and improvement of the best quali- 
ties of the heart and mind. Sincerity, discretion 
a well-governed temper, forgetfulness of self, 
charitable allowance for the frailty of human na- 
ture, are all requisite in both conditions. But 
the single woman, being responsible for her own 
conduct solely, is chiefly required to cultivate the 
passive qualities. To fall easily into the domestic 
current of regulations and habits; to assist, rather 
than to take the lead, in all family arrangements, 
are among her duties; while the married wo- 
man, in whose hands are the welfare of others, is 
called upon to lead, to regulate and take the com- 
mand. She has to examine every point in the 
new situation to which she is transplanted, to 
cultivate in herself, and to encourage in her 
husband, rational and domestic tastes, which may 


| prove sources of amusement in every stage of 


their lives, and particularly in the latter period, 
when other resources nell have lost their power 
to charm. She has to proportion, not as in the 
single state, her own personal expenses merely, 
but the whole expenditure of her household, to 
the income which she is now to command; and 
in this part of her duty there is often exercise for 
self-denial as well as for judgment. The condi- 
tion of her husband may require her not only to 
abandon habits of expense; but even those of 
generosity. It may demand from her a rigid ad 
herence to economy, neither easy or pleasant, 
when contrary habits and tastes have, under more 
liberal circumstances, been fixed and cultivated. 
Such alterations in habit may at first be regarded 
as sacrifices, but in the end they will meet their 
compensation in the satisfaction which always 
results from the consciousness of acting with 
propriety and consistency. Sometimes, however, 
the means of indulging liberal and generous pro 
pensities are extélided by marriage. Where this 
is the case, that extreme attention to me 
which circumscribes the expenditure very m 
within the boundaries of the income, would betray 
a mean spirit, and would have the effect to 
abridge the blessings which, by affluence, maybe 
dispensed around. 

““ No woman should place herself at the head 
of a family without feeling the importance of the 
part she has to sustain. Her examples, alone, 
may afford better instruction than either precept 
or admonitions, both to her children and servants. 
By a ‘daily beauty’ in her life, she may present 
a model, by which all around her will sensibly 
mould themselves. ‘ Knowledge is power’ only 
when it fits us for the station in which we find 
ourselves placed ; and every varying circumstance 
of life is met with calmness; for the principle to 
act upon is at hand; then we are prepared either 
to add our share to the amusement and interest of 
— society, or to lend our strength, on the 

emand of our nearest ties, to support, comfort, @ 


instruct. Duty will not be an appalling word t 
o Indeed, 


those whose minds are properly 
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those who have madeit the rule of their lives, have 
fund it also the source of their happiness; while 
ig others the consciousness of having neglected 
its precepts has corroded every power of enjoy- 


ment. 


Bee 
ADVICE TO A DAUGHTER. 


There is one more point involved in the gene- 
nl subject of this letter which is too important to 
be omitted—I refer to the deportment which it 
becomes you to maintain toward the other sex. 
The importance of this, both as it respects your- 
sif and others, you can scarcely estimate too 
highly. On the one hand, it has much to do in 
forming your own character, and I need not say 
that any lack of prudence in this respect, even 
fora single hour, may expose you to evils which 
no subsequent caution could enable you effec- 
tually to repair. On the other hand, the conduct 
of every female who is of the least consideration, 
may be expected to exert an influence on the 
character of every gentleman with whom she as- 
sociates; and that influence will be for good or 
evil, as she exhibits or fails to exhibit, a déport- 
ment that becomes her. Indeed, socommanding 
is the influence, that it is safe to calculate upon 
the character of any community, from knowing 
the prevailing standard of female character ; and 
that ean scarcely be regarded as an exaggerated 
maxim, which declares “that women rule the 
world.” 

let me counsel you never to utter an expres- 
si or do an act that even looks like soliciting 
any meer, attention. Remember that every 
expression of élvility, to be of any value, must be 
perfectly voluntary; and any wish on your part, 
whether directly or indirectly expressed, to make 
yourself a favourite, will be certain to awaken 
the disgust of all who know it. I would not re- 
commend to you any thing like a prudish or af- 
fected reserve ; but even this were not so unfor- 
tunate an extreme as an excessive forwardness. 
While you modestly accept any attentions which 
propriety warrants, let there be no attempt at art- 
fal insinuation on one hand, king a man’s 
heart by storm on the other. 

Be not ambitious to be.considered a belle. In- 
deed I had rather you wo@ldjbe almost any thing 
else that does not involve gross moral obliquity, 
than this. It is the fate of most belles that they 
become foolishly vain; think of nothing beyond 
personal display; and not unfrequently sacrifice 
themselves in a mad bargain, which involves their 
destinies for life. The more of solid and enduring 
esteem you enjoy, the better; and you ought to 
gain whatever of this you can by honourable 
means; but to be admired and caressed, and flat- 
tered, for mere accidental qualities, which involve 
nothing of intellectual or moral worth, ought to 
tender any girl, who is the subject of it, an ob- 
ject of pity. You are at liberty to desire the 

opinion of every gentleman of your acquain- 
tance; but it would be worse than folly in you 
to be ambitious of a blind admiration. 

I will only add, that you ought to be on your 
guard against the influence of flattery. Rely on 





it, the man who flatters you, whatever he may 
profess, is not your friend. It were a much | 


kinder office, and a real mark of friendship, to 

admonish you tenderly, yet honestly, of your 

faults. If you yield a little to flattery, you have 

placed yourself on a dangerous nd_—if you 

— to yield, you are probably undone. 
ieu! 


The Folly of Anticipating Troubles. 


Afflictions seen in prospective are more appall- 
ing than when they actually arrive. For there 
are few but are attended by some alleviating cir- 
cumstance, that deaden their force. Why, then, 
should we sour the cup of happiness by anticipat- 
ing trouble that may never reach us, and in proba- 
bilities dependant on a thousand contingent 
circumstances, never likely,to occur at once? ‘The 
folly of doing so, will be placed in a stronger light, 
by the following anecdote : 

A country woman set her daughter, a girl of fif- 
teen, to bake while she went toa neighbour’s. Af- 
ter some stay, she returned, and found the oven 
sparkling hot, and her daughter in another apart- 
ment in the greatest agony and tears. A sight so 
unexpected, excited the most tender sympathy in 
the maternal bosom, and solicitude for the cause. 
After much entreaty , the daughter complied. “I 
was thinking,” said she, “if 1 was married, and 
should have a dear little child, and it should live 
to run about, and I should be baking, as I now am, 
and I should go out for fuel, and should leave it 
alone, and it should take a chair, and it should get 
up to the mouth of the oven, and it should crawl 
in, and should burn itself to death all to a crisp, 
what a terrible thing it wouldbe. Oh! oh! oh! 
dear what should I do ?” 

Let us not smile at the imaginary trouble of the 
girl, while half the ills we feel are equally imagi- 
nary, but meet those that really exist with forti- 
tude, and they will become less formidable, in 
proportion as they are met with firmness. 
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WORDS. 


“How much our destiny hangs upon a’ few 
words ; words—how brief, how mysterious, yet 
how powerful their influence! The instruments 
of our own will, the directors of worlds, the arbi- 
ters of fate—and its controllers—brief words— 
that stamp an impress on the memory which time 
cannot efface. Oh, if words were but accurately 
weighed, how much misery might be spared— 
how much evil might be prevented.” 


Se GH 


LOVE. 


“ Love is like a tree, it shoots of itself, it strikes 
its roots deeply into our whole being, and fre< 
quently continues to be green over a heart in 
ruins ;—and there is this unaccountable cireum- 
stance attending it, that the blinder that passion, 
the more tenacious it is. Never is it stronger 
than when it is most unreasonable.” 








THE ANTHOLOGIA OF SELECTED POETRY. 


NUMBER VIII. 


** Collecta revirescunt.” 


BEAUTY. 


Ktxp Nature, with unsparing hand, 
Hath strew’d her blessings o’er the land ; 
To every beast that roams the plain, 

To every fish that swims the main, 

To every bird that wings the wind, 

Her bounty has been unconfin’d. 

Arm’d for defence, or wing’d for flight, 
True is their scent, and keen their sight; 
And unto man she gave a soul 

To rule and moderate the whole. 
Woman alone defenceless lies, 

No friendly hand her need supplies ! 
But yet that elegance of face, 

That god-like mien, that winning grace, 
Those thousand soul-subduing charms, 
Are less resistible than arms ; 

For this must conquer all distress— 
The might of woman’s loveliness. 


ANTIPATHIES. 


Let him who hates dancing, ne’er go to a ball, 
Nor him to the ocean, whom dangers appal ; 
Nor him to a feast, who already has dined ; 


Nor him to a Court, who will speak out his mind. 


THE PERILOUS RACE. 


«* What! though your wages are not paid, 
Don’t fear they still run on ;” 

** Ah! said the man, “‘ they run so fast, 
They never will have done.” 


LOVERS MISTAKEN, 


**I swore I lov’d and you believ’d, 
Yet, trust me, we were both deceiv’d, 
Though all I swore was true : 


A Lady's description of herself and the man she 


would choose for a husband, 


A lady who believes she can, 

A treasure be to any man ; 

Now weary of a single life, 

Is much inclined to be a wife. 

This state we should prefer, and why— 
The scripture bids us multiply : 
And wherg the scripture can decide, 
Tis proper it should be our guide. 
I’m handsome—innocent withal; 
Neither too fat, nor yet too small 
Neither too high, nor yet too low; 
Nor yet puffed up with pride or show; 
My checks are blooming as the rose, 
My eyes are black as common sloes. 
To try my sense, in me you'll find 
All virtue in its purest kind, 

I do not say I’m very wise, 

For gentlemen would me despise, 
But can declare, without disgrace, 

I have as much as suits my race. 
Th’ aforesaid beauties I possess, 
You may find more, but not gge less. 
Now, of the husband I propose, 

My sentiments I shall disclose: 

To me, no widower need apply, 
Nor shall I tell the reason why. 

I could not choose a fop or beaux, 
Or fribble, who delights in show ; 
No rake shall e’er me infest, 

A clown, I certainly detest. 

Beauty and wealth I don’t require, 


Such thigggs were never my desire; 
Let him virtue, that alone— 
I’ve a snug ey of my own. 


? 


THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


I lov’d one gen’rous, good, and kind, Addressed to my dear children, in my seventy-third 
A form created in my mind— year, when'in declining health, and my sight nearly 


And thought that form was you.” 


TRUE WIT. 


True wit is like the brilliant stone, 
Dug from Golconda’s mine, 

Which boasts two various powers in one, 
To cut, as well as shine. 

Genius, like that, if polish’d right, 
With the same gifts abounds ; 

Appears at once both keen and bright, 
And sparkles while it wou nds. 





lost. 


With girls and boys, a baker’s dozen, 
With many a friend, and many a cousin, 
The happy father sees them all 
Attentive to his slightest call; 
Their time, their talerts, and their skill, 
Are guided by his severeign will, 
And e’en their wishes take their measure 
From what they think the patriarch’s pleasure 
** How does he rule them, by what arts?” 
He knows the way to touch their hearts. 

R. C. Epczworrs. 








Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE MELMOTH FAMILY. 


Ir was on a pleasant evening towards the last 
of winter, that a crowd of carriages before a 
mansion in one of our fashionable streets, an- 
nounced to the passer-by that there was on that 
evening a gathering of the beau-monde at the 
house of Mr. Melmoth. This party had been 
the subject of conversation for the last week in 
the fashionable world, and the hearts of the 
young and gay, and of those who wished to be 
still thought so, were full of excitement from 
‘the anticipation of the pleasure they were to re- 
ceive and the conquests they were to make. 
The wished-for evening had now arrived;— 
and as the guests were ushered into the splendid 
drawing rooms, and took a furtive glance at their 
own sweet persons in one of the mirrors, they 
felt as if their hopes were already more than 
half-realized. “There is quite an array of beauty 
here to-night,” said a gentleman, addressing a 
cidevant belle. ‘Do you think so?” said she, 
at the same time trying to look very modest at the 
compliment that she imagined was meant to in- 
clude herself. “There are many very pretty 
girls, to be sure,” said she, “but there is 
scarcely any one here that I know; there is 
always such a mixture at Mrs. Melmoth’s par- 
ties;—how differently society is memeek in 
Europe,—but here we can scarcely accept an in- 
vitation, withogt the risk of meeting with per- 
sons whose aintance we could not acknow- 
ledge in public.” “ Very true,”—replied the 
gentleman, in a tone whose irony was so delicate 
as to escape the apprehension of the one to 
whom it was adiifessed,—“and strange it is 
that Americans have not yet learned the art of 
forming good society,—that delicate tact of dis- 
crimination which enables us at once to reject 
those whose parents have been degraded by fol- 
lowing some mechanical employment, and to 
receive only those who can nuggber at least two 
ag ep free from such a stain. Strange, in- 
eed, that merit, refinement or education should 


be a passport.g9 society, when the only lawful 


one is to show a paren whose honour has 
been thus immaculate.” “It is indeed to be 
lamented,” said the lady, “that Americans have 
not profited more by their intercourse with 
Europe; some, however, are so thoroughly 
home-bred, that even a long residence in Europe 
has no power to refine their ideas of what good 
society should be. Would you believe it, that 
at a dinner party at Mr. Hartwell’s,—who you 
now is among the élite of society, and who 

Spent several years in England,—I actually 

met with the son of a shoemaker, and what was 
Worse, whose father then followed his trade. 
He was, indeed, a young man of refined man- 
ners and highly cultivated mind, and had been 
abroad; yet to think that Mr. Hartwell could 
ave countenanced him by introducing him to 

y and friends !—I dé not know when I 

was more astonished and indi t.” The gen- 
“leman’s gallantry prevented a pointed reply, 
and he only smiled as he recollected that the 
2 


lady could boast of but one remove from an 
honest hatter. As the gentleman bowed and 
left her, Miss pice (for that_was the lady’s 
name,) felt no small degree of self-complacency 
as she thought that she had been not only very 
agreeable, but given him a just idea of her own 
standing in society, by decrying the present as- 
sembly as being too great a mixture; and it was 
with gratified feelings that she turned to enter 
into conversation with a lady who stood by her, 
and whom she had not before deigned to notice. 
‘* What an absence of taste there is in the deco- 
rations, but one cannot expect better from one 
who has so lately been admitted into good 
society,—it is really quite amusing to see what 
efforts some people make to push themselves 
into the ranks above them!” Before the lady she 
addressed had time to make any reply to the . 
opinion just expressed, they both perceived 
rs. Melmoth advancing towards them.- “ My 
dear Mrs. Melmoth,” said Miss Phelps, “I am 
happy to see you look so well. I was very fear- 
fal t at your cold would have prevented your 
friends from having the pleasure of meeting you 
this evening. The regret would have been uni- 
versal :—your parties are so charming,—every 
thing about them so delightful. The display of 
taste—the society we meet with—the éclat that 
always attends them!—I assure you, that it is 
considered in the beau-monde quite a treat to see 
one of your invitation-cards.”” Mrs. Melmoth 
bowed, with evident tification, and, taking 
the hand of a young lady who was near, said,— 
‘Permit me to present my daughter Mary to 
you; and I want your excellent aid, my deaf 
Miss Phelps, in endeavouring to make her a 
fashionable lady. She is so attached to retire- 
ment, and so deeply imbued with romantic no- 
tions, that I almost despair of making her one 
of us,—but, with your assistance, we may do 
wonders. Do try if you can persuade her to’ 
waltz; Mr. Trenville has been quite anxious to 
secure her for his partner, but she will not 
be persuaded.” “ Really, my dear Mrs. Mel- 
moth”———but, before she had an opportunity to 
exert her influence and her powers of persuasion, 
the music commenced, and Mr. Trenville ad- 
vanced, in the hope that the number of “—_ 
that were already on the floor would induce 
Mary to follow their example. “I have again 
come,” said he, in his softest manner, ‘‘ to soli- 
cit the honour of waltzing with you; you surely 
will not refuse me now that you see how uni- 
versal the custom has become. It is sanctioned 
by all the young and the old,—the grave and the 
gay. The waltz and the mazurker have triumph- 
ed in Europe, and they have almost gained the 
victory in our own happy country. You look 
as if you intend to deny me—do not be so 
cruel ;—but, if you will not favour me this even- 
ing, I will indulge the hope of having that 
honour before the season is over, for I know that 
you cannot withstand the united influence of 





fashion and custom.” “I trust, sir,” replied 
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Mary, with a gentle smile, “that the close of 
the season will find no change in my present 
opinions. Did my scruples arise from not being 
accustomed to see the waltz, fashion and custom 
would soon banish them; but, as they have a 
different origin, itis not likely they will be so 
easily removed.” “ Spoken like the daughter of 
my old friend,” said an old gentleman near her. 
“Come, my dear little Mary, since me refuse 
to join these whirligigs, we will take a little 
stroll together through the rooms, as I have 
many questions to ask you about your good 
aunt, who is one of my old friends.” So saying, 
Mr. Montfort drew her arm through his, and, 
after taking a tour through the apartments, he 
led her to one of the front seats that are permit- 
ted to remain at such a time, and continued his 
conversation. “Yes, my dear Mary, you have 
been fortunate, to have been educated by such a 
woman. I trembled for you, when I heard your 
mother say, she intended to send for you to 
Spend the winter in town; but I have now no 
fears, since I perceive that your conduct is regu- 
lated by principle, and not custom. But it was 
_ needless to fear; for a character moulded by one 
like your aunt, will retain its form and purity, 
even amidst the corruption of times like these.” 
Mary’s eyes filled at this testimony to the worth 
of her beloved aunt, and she said, **I am indeed 
indebted to her, more than I can ‘ever, ever re- 
pay: When I look at some of the young ladies 
have met since I came to the city, I think how 
different they would have been, had they lived 
with my aunt; and I could not help wishing 
that they too had an aunt like mine.” “ Yes, 
Mary, they would have been different; and had 
‘we more mothers and aunts like Miss Melmoth, 
American women would then be, what the 
daughters of a republic should be. Look at that 
bevy of young girls, the only ambition of most 
of them is, to emulate the opera dancer and thee 
public singer; for this the waltz, the galopade 
and the mazurka are practised, evening after 
evening ; and the piano, the harp, the guitar and 
the human voice are sounding, day after day. 
Are these the women who are to be the mothers 
of our future statesmen, our citizens, our rulers? 
Did a Washington or a Franklin owe their birth 
to such as these ? Could they have sprung from 
Women whose sole occupation was to sing, to 
dance, to dress, that they might entrap some one 
who could give them a fine establishment and a 
dashing equipage—by whom a solid and useful 
education was deemed unnecessary, and domes- 
tic employments a degradation? No, no, it never 
was, and it cannot be; an eagle never yet was 
cradled in a wren’s nest. Look at our young 
men, too, how many of them live to no higher 
ur than to drive a tandem, wear large 
whiskers and keep a greyhound, to whom a 
livery stable is both exchange and court-house, 
and who anxiously seek for and treasure up the 
opinions of a horse-jockey, while those of the 
learned and the wise are not thought worth a 
hearing. Many of them have been to Eurepe— 
what was the object of most of them in going ? 
It is the fashion—the pleasure of saying they 
had been there. What have they brought home 
with them? a receipt for a new dish—a head 
full of notions respecting European refinement, 
such as eating with silver forks, ete.—a tongue 
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eloquent with praises on the style, the 
pages, and the palaces of the nobility. Wha 
ave they learned; to contrast the effects of re. 
publicanism with those of European despotism, 
and to be proud of their own blessed country? 
No, they have not learned this; they have found 
that it is scarcely possible to exist in their native 
land—there is so much plebeianism, so little re. 
finement—they cannot be at an opera ey 
night—they cannot look on lords and ladi 
dukes and duchesses. They have learned to 
say, when they look on a public building, * this 
is pretty, when compared with some edifice in 
London or Paris;’ and, when they are at a thea 
tre, to say loud enough to be overheard, ‘I can 
scarcely endure this, when I think of the manner 
in which this was performed at Drury Lane or 
Covent Garden,’ or ‘this singing is barbarous 
to one who has listened to a Sontag or a Pasta,’ 
You will think me a strange and splenetic old 
man, Mary,—but can I hold my peace when] 
perceive the inroads which European customs 
and fashions are making upon us. In my 
younger days, my country and my countrymen 
were my pride and boast,—but can it continue 
the happy land, the land of freedom, when its 
sons are thus becoming enslaved by the follies 
of Europe? And they call it refinement! 
Such refinement as this was the downfal of 
Greece and Rome, and may it not be ours? 
Will not extravagance.and luxury ruin our coun 
try, as they have done so many of our citizens? 
and the work is still going on. Look at those 
young ladies whose dress vies with that of the 
most wealthy in the room. Their father is on 
the verge of bankruptcy; he has been strivi 
to keep up appearances, in his oe" his equi 
page, and his entertainments—he has given 
mortgage after mortgage upon his property—he 
has made Joan upon loan, until his credit is 
gone, and yet he goes on! But this cannot be 
ept up much longer, a dOwnfal must come, 
every thing will be seized upon by his creditors, 
and what then will become of his family? They 
are ‘too proud to beg’—to work for their own 
subsistence would be thought too degrading, 
even if they were capable of doing so. 
fashionable education and luxurious habits have 
unfitted them for exertion,—what will becom 
of them? Would that this were a solitary m 
stance; I could point out maff¥ more whos 
situation at present is not much better. Pardon, 
my dear Mary, the freedom of an old friend d 
your father’s, when I tell you there is need 
retrenchment here; and I call upon you to use 
your influence to check the extravagance 
your mother and sisters. Though your father's 
situation is far from being as desperate as tt 
one I have spoken of, yet he is very much e@ 
barrassed; his losses as well as his expense 
have been very great, and it is necessary for him 
to alter his present style of living, and adopt 
that of strict economy. You have a steadinest 
beyond your years, and I have taken the libery 
of thus speaking to you, that I might enlist y# 
on your father’s side. He cannot bear conte® 
tion; he has been accustomed to yield to di 
wishes of his wife-and daughters; if he has om 
to take his part, it will give him more reso 
tion in making the changes he has conte 
plated.” The tears started in Mary’s eyes, 
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she said that “‘she was sure her mother would 
fot hesitate to make any sacrifice, were she but 
vainted with her father’s situation.’’ Mr. 
Montfort shook his head incredulously, and 
said: “ Do not think me unkind in speaking to 
you of the faults of those so near to you. I am 
arough old man,—but it was meant in kindness, 
and I know that you will take it as such. I 
must now leave you, my dear Mary, as it is 
already past my usual hour for retiring.” When 
Mr. Montfort had left her, she cast a troubled 
glance around the splendid room and on the gay 
company, and said to herself, is it possible that 
my mother can be aware of my dear father’s situa- 
tion? it cannot be! She called to mind the 
melancholy under which her father’s last letters 
to her were written, and this accounted for it. 
She thought it was owing to declining health, as 
her mother had spoken of his becoming hypo- 
chondriacal; she little then dreamed of the true 
cause. She also recollected how frequently her 
aunt had spoken to her of late respecting the 
uncertainty of mercantile operations, and the 
necessity of being prepared to meet reverses of 
fortune. But why, thought she, did not my aunt 
tell me all? Mary did not know that it was her 
aunt’s wish to do so, but her father had request- 
ed her not to permit Mary to know it, lest it 
should depress her, just at her outset in life. 
Mistaken tenderness! better, far better would it 
be fora parent to make known his situation to 
his family, than to keep it from them until the 
knowledge is forced upon them in its most dis- 
tressing form. But it was not Mr. Melmoth’s 
fault,—he wished to speak of it to his wife, but 
she refused to listen; she said she did not want 
to hear it, nogywould she let her children be- 
come conscious of it,—it would be cruel to 
mortify them,—it would break their spirits, 
and sink them in their own estimation. She 
would teach her daughters, whatever their pros- 
ects might be, to think themselves on an equa- 
ity with any one in-wealth and standing,—for 
this was the only way to make them respeet 
themselves, and to make people respect them. 
Poor Mr. Melmoth was a kind father; he was 
hot willing to make his children unhappy, and 
as he thought Mrs. Melmoth knew what was 
best, in whatever related to the management of 
his house and family, he had written of his 
affairs to hi’ sister, but requested her to keep 
Mary wholly ignorant of them. Mr. Montfort 
had remonstrated with him on the course he had 
pursued, in still permitting his family to conti- 
hue their extravagance,—and convinced by his 
friend, of the advantage as well as necessity 
immediate retrenchment, he had requested 
to make this known to Mary, as he had not the 
heart to do it, and to ask her to exert her influ- 
ence in convincing her mother of this necessity. 4 
Poor Mary! how her heart sickened as she 
looked on the gay crowd before her!—She had 
Not, It is true, seen hv of the world, but she 
had reflected, and reflection had done the work 
of experience. As she saw the company depart- 
mg, one after another,—thus, thought she, will 
they al] leave us when we have parted with the 
appendages of wealth. Yes, said she, as she 
looked on the deserted room, as the last party 





left it, it is thus that we will be deserted by our 
Summer friends; but there is one who will never 


leave or forsake those who trust in Him. May 
He be our stay in adversity:—and, when she 
retired to her own apartment, she knelt and 
breathed a fervent prayer to that Being, that she 
might be strengthened to perform the duty which 
had devolved upon her. 

Mr. Melmoth had long been a successful mer- 
chant. He was named among the wealthiest in 
the city where he resided. He had been —— 
up in the counting-house, and he thought of lit- 
tle beyond it. His wife was a fashionable wo- 
man, and had courted and married him for his 
wealth. He had been accustomed to a 
sive compliance to her will, and she had esta- 
blished a style of living equal to her wishes; 
she had a fine house, a dashing equi ve 
splendid entertainments,—and two of her daugh- 
ters were as fashionable as she could desire. 
Her husband was only looked upon as her trea- 
surer, and she considered her children as those 
who were to fix her firmly in the first circles, 
by forming alliances with the wealthy and 
fashionable; they had been taught to look out 
for what are now called. “ good matches.” Her 
eldest daughter, Caroline, was on the eve of 
marriage with Mr. Warnham, a man twice her 
age, but who had been considered as quite a 
speculation among the belles of the city. Her 
second daughter, Emily, had as yet sported her 
smiles and graces in vain; one of the causes 
which had induced her to send for her youngest 
daughter, was a letter from her sister-in-law, in 
which she had spoken of a worthy and talented 
young lawyer, bat without fortune, whp hady 
given evidences of an attachment to Mary® The 
high terms in which Miss Melmoth had Spoken 
of him, his affection and devotedness to his 
mother, the esteem in which he was held by all 
who knew him, were nothing: he had not 
wealth or fashion, and this comprised every ob- 
jection. She sent immediately for her daughter, 
determined to save her from throwing hegself 
away, as she considered it. Mrs. Melmoth was 
extremely gratified by the admiration that Mary 
had evidently excited in young ‘Trenville;—he 
had just returned from France—was one of the 
first families, and had a large fortune independent 
of his father. She set her heart on bringing about 
this match, and as she thought the gentle Mary .. 
had her father’s disposition, she anticipated no 
obstaéles, could the gentleman only be secured. 

Such was the situation of affairs in Mr. Mel- 
moth’s family; and as they met at breakfast, 
Mrs. Melmoth was in high spirits at the idea of 
Mary’s “ conquest,” as she termed it,—for, from 
an expression of Mr. Trenville to her, 

Mary, she felt as if he were already her son-in- 
law; and she said to Mary, as she entered the 
room, “Good morning, my dear daughter, I 
wish Mr. Trenville could see you now,—he 
would find that you are not like many of our city 
ladies, only a ‘belle de la nuit;’ your roses and 
lilies can bear the sun’s searching light, and, 
like these flowers in nature, they are even more 
lovely.at dewy morn.” Mary blushed at her 
mother’s flattery, for such Tanguage was new to 
her,—but the flush quickly faded away, and 
gave place to an expression of painful thought, 
and she said to her mother, “ You are, I hope, 
rather premature in thinking Mr. Trenville’s at- 
tention proceeded from any other feeling than 
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that which a new face excites; I should be ex- 
tremely sorry, were it any thing more.” “Sorry, 
my dear Mary, what do you mean? you cannot 
surely regret what would be a subject of self- 
gratulation to the greatest belle in the city. It is 
no mean conquest, I assure you, however sKght- 
ingly-you may be disposed to think of it.” “I 
do not wish to underrate Mr. Trenville,”’ said 
Mary, “yet surely, my dear mother, you could 
not wish me to take pleasure in the thought of 
having gained the affections of a man whom it 
is impossible I can ever love or esteem.” * Im- 
sible you could ever love or esteem !—ridicu- 
ous, sentimental nonsense! who ever heard now 
of such reasons for declining an advantageous 
offer! I thought you a girl of sense and pru- 
dence, Mary ; such language and sentiments may 
suit the old maid who instilled them, but no 
young lady of any sense of propriety would think 
of adopting them. Love and esteem! such ideas 
may suit the rustic villagers of Ellwood, but 
they will not do here; they may suit a novel- 
reading Miss of the last century, but, in these 
days, a young lady considers only the advan- 
tages of a match, and justly thinks that love and 
esteem will follow as matters of course—for she 
well knows that neither of these will support 
her in the style in which she wishes to move; 
but I see how it is, you are attached to that 
young man of whom your aunt spoke so warmly ; 
if you are, it is your duty to tell me, but the con- 
fession will be needless, for I assure you no 
daughter of mine shall ever disgrace her family 
.by an union with a poor pettifogger. I wish 
your er was here, and he would then be con- 
vin of what I have so often told him, that 
ad aunt would ruin your prospects.” Poor 
ary felt as if her heart was crushed,—to hear 
her sacred, treasured affections thus rudely un- 
veiled,—to hear her aunt, her good aunt thus 
spoken of, and by her mother too. She could 
not speak,—her heart was full, and her cheek 
fevéted by the effort to restrain her feelings. 
When she had hastily finished her scarcely 
tasted meal, she hastily withdrew to her own 
little room, to gain that composure she so much 
needed, and to pray for that aid which can speak 
—> the troubled heart, and bid its wayes 
still. : 


Mary was naturally of a reserved disposition, 
and inclined to keep her own feelings within 
the sanctuary of her own bosom; this, her aunt 
had endeavoured to counteract, by gently draw- 
ing them from her,—for she knew the evils that 
might arise from indulgence in such habits, by 
one so fond of solitude and so imaginative as 
Mary. She had succeeded to a greater degree 
than she at first hoped; but when it was a deli- 
eate and difficult task to one so judicious and 
gentle as her aunt, how could it be forced out so 
rudely as her mother had attempted! No, it 
could not be done ;—the chords might be broken, 
but the soft music of treasured thoughts and 
affections, could not be drawn forth by so harsh 
a hand. 

How ap te ce is the situation of a mother, 
when her daughters are about to repose their all 
upon one adventure which may determine the 
happiness or misery of their future lives!— 
How much judicious watchfulness,—how much 
delicacy is required to read all the youthful 





heart shrinks from disclosing, to induce them tg 
rest their trembling hopes and fears upon a mo 
ther’s breast, that safest and best~ reposi 
when a mother is all she ought to be—the fr} 
companion, and sole confidant of her d 
ters. But Mrs. Melmoth was not calculated tg 
be either of these; and Mary felt she was not— 
at least to one who had been brought up as she 
had been. She knew that the sentiments which 
had been nurtured in her bosom would be rid. 
culed by one like her mother,—and how lone} 
did she feel, as she acknowledged to herself 
that she was indeed a stranger in her own house. 
hold; that she had scarcely a feeling in common 
with those with whom every feeling ought t 
have been shared. Yet she felt it was her d 
to tell her mother the state of her affections, and 
to request her not to encourage the attentions of 
one whose love she could not return. Mary had 
tried to escape these attentions, by discouraging 
as much as it was possible to do, without rude 
ness,—but every means that she took was coun 
teracted by her mother, or.explained so as go 
give him hopes of success. Until this morning, 
Mrs. Melmoth had been guarded in expressing 
her wishes openly to her daughter, respecti 
Mr. Trenville; and now Mary felt she ought t 
an end to her mother’s hope of ever seeing 
er united to him, by confessing to her that she 
loved Frederick Norwood. It was a hard task, 
and she shrank from it: to tell another that she 
loved, when she had scarcely ever dared before 
to confess it to her own heart,—to say, too, that 
she loved one who had already been stigmatized 
on account of his poverty! And how could she 
speak of Ais affection >—She knew that he loved 
her, and yet she could recal no declaration, suff- 
ciently explicit, to repeat to her mother. He 
had several times attempted to say something t 
her,—but he had evidently struggled to repress 
it, by suddenly turning the conversation. Would 
she not have reason to upbraid her with having 
given her heart unasked for ?—How could she 
bear this thought!—Every feeling of woman's 
bosom rose against the possibility of incurring 
such a charge! When such thoughts as these 
came over her, how did she long to throw her 
self on the maternal bosom of her aunt, tell her 
6f all her fears, and ask for advice and direc 
tion. AW that Mr. Montfort had told her the 
came to her mind, and she blamed herself for 
suffering her own troubles to banish for a time 
the remembrance of her father’s situation. She 
felt for his embarrassments but ee Pg they 
afflicted him ;—to be obliged to give up the 
and. splendour of wealth seemed to her fee 
gene sacrifice, for she had never taken pler 
in it; she did not even know how much the 
happiness of her mother and sisters was cet 
tered in it, yet she"felt the difficulty in fulfilling 
Mr. Montfort’s request, without giving offence 
to her mother. It seemed to Mary that she had 
a hard task to perform, to tell of her affection, 
and to interfere with hér mother’s 
ments,—but she felt that these were her duties 
and she would strive to perform them; am 
when she had succeeded in gaining composult 
and resolution, she left her chamber to join het 
mother and sisters. The sound of their vole 


directed her steps to the room where they 
assembled to receive their morning visitors. 3® 
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hesitated a moment, as she perceived the pre- 
sence of several ladies and gentlemen,—but as 
she had been perceived, and could not recede, 
she advanced towards them with that modest 
ease which speaks a mind free from thoughts of 
self. As soon as she had taken her seat and 
entered into conversation with a lady next her, 
another came up and congratulated her on gain- 
ing a heart which all the belles in town had 
been besieging in vain. She good-naturedly expa- 
tiated on this subject, as she saw the chagrin 
depicted in the face of the lady near Mary, and 
who she knew had been maneuvring to get Mr. 
Trenville for her danghter, and they both had 
even some hopes of success before Mary’s arri- 
yal. Much to Mary’s relief, she was interrupted 
by Mrs. Werrel, who had just entered,—and hav- 
ing spoken to Mary, turned to Mrs. Melmoth and 
said, “I quite envy you ladies, my dear Mrs. 
Melmoth, who have daughters in society,— 
mine are too young to bring out, and I am quite 
impatient for the time when I can introduce 
them into the gay world. They will create 
uite a sensation;—I assure you they waltz 
Srinely —and, at my musical soirees, they will 
sing the most difficult Italian airs, and perform the 
most scientific pieces without the least bashful- 
ness. Nothing would mortify me more than to 
see them diffident or embarrassed in company,— 
it makes them insufferably awkward, and is so 
. I have made it a point to bring them for- 

watd on every occasion,—and the dear creatures 
are as anxious as I am for the period when they 
will escape the thraldom of teachers, and take 
their places in the beau-monde; they have already 
quite a taste in dress, and it is amusing to hear 
disputing about colours, and consulting 

me about the prettiest dress for the next ball. 
Although the eldest is scarcely fourteen, yet they 
already begin to talk of establishments, and their 
resolution never to marry#a man who has not a 
large fortune. Children are as far advanced now 
at twelve, as they were at eighteen, when I was 
a girl; their opinions are like those of women 
who have mingled in society, instead of not hav- 
ing any ideas above their books or their dolls, as 
they then had not. The advantages of educa- 
tion, at the present day, are indeed very great.”’ 
“Speaking of waltzing,” said a gentleman in 
another part of the rcom, “ reminds me of your 
performance last night, Miss Emily,—I never 
saw any one able to continue so long on the 
floor; really, Mrs. Melmoth, your daughter de- 
serves to be immortalized.” Emily smiled and 
bowed, as is usual on such occasions, and said 
“that she used so little exertion, that it did not 
fatigue her. Did you hear by what name Mr. 
Montfort dignified the circle of waltzers, last 
night >—he called us whirligigs! that old man 
ought not really be admitted into society,—he is 
so rude in his speech, and so obsolete in his no- 
tions, that he is scarcely bearable.” “ He is both 
able and willing to be a bear,” said a would-be- 
wit, who tortured every thing into a pun, how- 
ever miserable a one it might be. “ Pardon 
me, gentlemen,” said an elderly lady, who had 
been silent, Eye hear Mr. Mont- 

fort thus spoken of, wifffoat defending him. He 
sin- 
to some, that a man of his should take 
in frequenting fashionable assemblies, 





but to those who know his peculiarities, it ceases 
to be a matter of surprise,—he is an old bache- 
lor, and almost alone in the world,—he has but 
few pleasures, but it is one of them to study 
human nature and society in all its grades, and 
it is not for mere amusement,—it is with the 
benevolent intention of endeavouring to benefit 
those whose faults he tries to discover. As a 
philanthropist, he laments over the luxury and 
extravagance which he sees overwhelming the 
country, and, like most old men, he takes plea- 
sure in contrasting the degeneracy of the pre- 
sent day with the ‘good old times’ of his 
youth. There is, however, no bad feeling in 
this pleasure—for he is a true patriot, and is 
anxious to exhibit to his fellow citizens the dan- 
gers of the course they are pursuing. But, an- 
fortunately, he is like Cassandra—his predictions, 
though true, meet with nothing but ridicule and 
inattention.” Before the lady had ceased speak- 
ing, several of the company had left the room ;— 
but, to Mary, this exhibition of Mr. Montfort’s 
character was listened to with pleased attention, 
and she longed to thank the old lady for defend- 
ing him so warmly. When she had gone, M 
asked Emily “who that kind old lady was.” 
Emily, with a languid drawl, said “ she believ- 
ed she was the widow of a clergyman who had 
come on a begging expedition for a charity 
school.”’? ** How much I should like to become 
acquainted with her!” said Mary. “ La, sister 
Mary, you have such strange notions! I am sure 
she is the last person in the room whose ac- 
quaintance I would desire.” This conversation 
was interrupted by Mrs. Melmoth, who had just 
laid down some oe of fancy ball dresses 
which she received that morning. “ A thought 
has just struck me, my dear girle, which T am 
resolved to put in execution. ould it not be 
delightful to have a fancy ball on May day, at 
Roseville—a kind of fete-champetre, and to 
characters suited to a festival of Flora? What 
do you think of it?”” Caroline and Emily were 
delighted with it—Mary said, timidly, “ought 
we, my dear mother, to plan a party of this kind, 
when there is such an uncertainty in my father’s 
affairs >—I have been told that he has met with 
many losses, and that it is necessary for us to 
curtail our egpenses ;—ought we, then, indulge 
hopes unsuited to our present situation. Let us 
do what is in our power to relieve him from this 
embarrassment which bows him down.” Mary 
trembled, when she raised her eyes to her mo- 
ther, as she finished speaking, and saw the an- 
ger expressed on her countenance. “ Who has 
taken the liberty of speaking to you of your 
father’s concerns, Miss Mary, and what righ 
have you to interfere with my management # 
Merchants are proverbially complainers of ‘ 
times:’ and I will not retrene 
necessity of doing so, nor will I see it until it 
is forced uponme. I have been accustomed to 
obedience from my family, and you are the first 
that has attempted to oppose me. —— a 
day has since your return, in which I 
have not been more fully convinced of your fa- 
ther’s folly in entrusting you to the care of an 
old maid, whose ideas are as antiquated as she is, 
and who, with all the boasted advantages of her 
training, has neglected one important point— 
implicit submission to a parent’s will. You have 
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rejected a match chosen by your mother, and 
now you presume to charge her with extrava- 
ce. But I will show you that I am not to 

meddled with, or crossed in my wishes by a 
mere child. It is my will that you marry Mr. 
Trenville,—and you will find it no easy matter to 

it.”’ 

Caroline arid Emily had left the room, and 
Mrs. Melmoth rose to follow them, when Mary 
caught her hand, and would have spoken, bat 
her emotion checked her utterance, —when, mak- 
ing an effort to restrain her feelings, she said— 
“Stay, and hear me, my mother,—do not think 
me disobedient or presumptuous, when I tell 
= why I cannot do as you wish;—my whole 
ife shall prove to you that I am not what you 
deem me. I love you, my mother, and would 
willingly obey you in every thing,—but can you 
ask your daughter to give her hand to one man, 
when her heart is another’s?—Oh, can you 
require such a sacrifice as this! I love Frederick 
Norwood, and how could I marry Mr. Trenville?” 
Mary could say no more; she wept convulsively. 
* You love Mr. Norwood, then,” said Mrs. 
Melmoth, proudly and coldly, at the sane time 
taking away her hand that Mary had pressed to 
her heart, in the agony of her spirit,—** and you 
profess to love your ‘mother;—the only proof 
you can give of this love to me, is to give up 
this romantic, silly affection, and accept the 
hand of Mr. Trenville. Young ladies’ attach- 
ments are not as irrevocable as they are apt to 
imagine ;—if you have the will to obey me, you 
ean readily find the power. I must now leave 
you, as I hear the girls calling me,—for I 
—_ to go with them to choose a bridal 

inet for. Caroline ;—and I hope your own re- 
flections will bring you to your senses, and cause 

ou to act as a girl of prudence should do.” 
scarcely heard or understood her mother’s 
ng words, forshe had sunk into a seat over- 
whelmed by all that agony of feeling which is 
so crushing to the young heart, in its first, bit- 
ter trial. Little did Mary think that the happi- 
ness she felt in Frederick Norwood’s society, 
could have been productive of so much misery. 
Little did she anticipate, when listening to his 
voice, as it embodied the fine conceptions of his 
gifted intellect, when a witle him through 
the béautiful scenes around E]lwood, that these 
pleasures would become to her painful remi- 
niscences. 

When Frederick was on a visit to his mother, 
who lived in the village near her aunt’s resi- 
dence, she saw him frequently. His mother 
was an old friend of Miss Melmoth’s, and Fre- 

. was also a favourite. When Frederick 
4 near her, Mary felt as if she were in a 
dream ; and, when he left her, she was sad and 


7 dispirited, yet she knew not how much she had 


loved him, until she was desired to love an- 
other. Frederick Norwood was one calcu¥ated 
to win and retain a heart like Mary’s. Possess- 
ing talents and a mind of the highest order, he 
was all that a woman could be proud of—and a 
heart elevated and refined in its feelings, he 
was all that woman could love. He had lost his 
father in his infancy, and his mother had been 
devoted to him. She had expended nearly all 
she in giving him his education and 
profession,—and he looked forward with plea- 





sure to the time when his success in t .. 
fession would enable him to give her \e 
with him in the city where he had establisneg 
himself. 

It was during his visits to his mother, after 
he left college, that he first became acquainted 
with Mary. He admired and esteemed her up. 
obtrusiveness, her cultivated mind, and the ealm 
beauty of her intellectual countenance ;—but, 
when he heard of her benevolence, and listened 
to his mother, as she spoke of her piety, her 
affection to her aunt, her kindness to herself, 
and her quiet perseverance in the discharge of 
her personal and domestic duties, his heart 
whispered to him how invaluable would sucha 
companion be to me!—could I but gain such a 
wife, and my mother such a eet 
happy, how blest should we be! The more he 
saw of Mary, the dearer she became, until he 
loved her with that intensity which can only be 
felt, when the reason approves what the heart 
has chosen. Were she but an orphan, and por 
tionless like myself, would he often say to him- 
self, how gladly would I pour out my heart to 
her,—and ask that, when I have gained a com- 
petence, I might hope to claim her as my own, 
my gentle wife. But how can I hope for thist— 
she has parents, wealthy and fashionable pa 
rents—will they not frown upon me? Poverty 
clings round me like a curse, and it is a crime 
the world cannot pardon. Will not even she 
look down upon me, when surrounded by ad- 
mirers who have riches and standing to recom- 
mend them? Here, all that is around her is fa 
vourable to that simplicity and purity of mind 
and heart, which I have loved to observe i# 
her. But will she be the same when she has 
mingled with the world? Fool!—dotard thatl 
was, to nurse such a hope!—I, the obscure, the 
penniless, whose profession is my only depend- 
ence—and how probl@matical is my success? the 
field is full of competitors who have friends and 
family influence, and talents superior to mine, 
How can I hope to overcome the obstacles that 
bar my progresst—How could I have madly 
nursed such a delusion? I love her deeply, de 
votedly love her, yet she shall never hear it,—I 
will put a seal’ upon my lips,—they shall never 
utter what has been nurtured in my heart. She 
will shortly leave this peaceful scene,—her mo- 
ther has requested her return, that she may pre 
sent her to that society she is formed to oma 
ment,—while I, in another city, and in poverty, 
must wear out my wg re and life in striving 
for a mere subsistence, for the bread and water 
of life,—and, if I can gain even this, I must be 
content. I must give ber up,—for reason tells 
me that here I should yield to despair, and, is 
its sullenness and torpor, I shall at least find 
cessation from pain. Gencefiewend, I will live 
but for my mother,—for her I will task m 
strength,—for her I will exert the few talents 
possess. Such were the feelings whiich com 
vulsed his bosom, on his last visit, previous t@ 
Mary’s return to her family ; and, when he 
Ellwood, it was-with a heavy heart that 
again entered upon th me of his s 

It was but a few wi after this that 4 
ceived a letter from his mother, telling him sh 
was not well, and felt as if a visit from 
would do her more good than any thing 
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Frederick knew that his mother was subject to 
ion of spirits, and he ascribed her request 
to this, yet. he did not hesitate—it was enough 
for him that she wished to see him, and her 
ichtest wish was to him a command. 
rs he arrived at home, and hastened to the 
little parlour where he had been accustomed to 
see her seated in her favourite corner, in the 
chair which had been his first present to her, 
he was disappointed in not finding her, and went 
to the garden, thinking to take her by surprise. 
Ashe was going thither he met a servant, and 
in asking for his mother, she told him that she 
was in her room, and had been sick for seve- 
ral days. Frederick hurried to his mother’s 
chamber, and the first one he saw was Miss 
Melmoth, who was sitting by his mother’s bed- 
side; but what were his feelings when he saw 
his dear mother’s face resting on her pillow, 
e'and motionless, with her eyes closed and 
a wasted cheek, which revealed to him at once 
the danger and extent of the sickness she had 
suffered. “She has just fallen asleep,” said 
Miss Melmoth to him in a whisper, as she press- 
ed his hand. “Tell me, my dear Miss Mel- 
moth, how is it that my mother is so sadly 
changed.” “Come with me, Frederick,” said 
Miss Melmoth, “lest she should waken suddenly 
and the surprise will be too great for her; let us 
leave the room, and I will then tell you.” Frede- 
rick cast one agonized glance on his pale sleep- 
ing mother, and followed Miss Melmoth. When 
he had joined her in the parlour, she took his 
hand and said, **Compose yourself, my dear 
Frederick, her situation may not be as bad as 
e fear; Dr. Belmont has not given up all 
Rope! Frederick struggled to restrain his feel- 
ings and said, ‘* Why was I not sent for sooner ? 
I started immediately on the receipt of her let- 
ter!” “It did not reach you as soon as it ought 
to have done,” said Miss Melmoth ; ** when that 
was written she felt her health was declining, but 
was unwilling to alarm you ; but it was nto uatil a 
day or two afterwards that the disease assumed 
an aspect of immediate danger—the doctor thinks 
she is ill, very ill, but there is yet hope. Her 
symptoms this morning are different from what 
they were yesterday; this change and the sweet 
sleep into which she has fallen, will, 1 hope, be 
favourable. Dr. Belmont will soon be here, and 
he will then tell us if this hope is well grounded. 
Ihear his step now in the hall ; I am glad he has 
come so early.”” The servant pete the door 
and Dr. Belmont entered. After he had spoken 
to Frederick, his first enquiry was after his pa- 
tient. ‘She is sleeping,” said Miss Melmoth, 
“and I hope much better.” * Shall we go up,” 
said he to Miss Melmoth. They left the room: 
and who can describe the feelings of Frederick 
as he paced up and down the room in all the 
restless, feverish anxiety, the heart-rending agony 
of suspense—one moment calmed by hope, the 
next tortured by fear. None but those, who like 
him have tremblingly waited to hear the sentence 
ich is to pronounce the fate of some loved one 
_* han between life and death, that de- 
ion which is either i pie to the heart 
@ to crush it by ine ast faint hope— 
“Rone but those can all that he then was 
Ls, His heart throbbed hard and quick, 
breath grew short as he heard the doctor de- 





scending the stairs. “Tell me, is there any hope?” 


| said Frederick, as he entered ; the question was 


needless, for he read its answer in the saddened 
expression of Dr. Belmont’s countenance. **M 
dear Frederick,” said the kind-physician, * loo 
to your mother’s God for consolation, it is nearly 
all over; goto her, she wishes to see you.” 
Frederick rushed to his mother’s room, threw 
himseif on his knees beside her bed, and clas 
ing the hand she held out to him, said, “My 
dear mother, how can I give you up? What will 
the world be tome when you are gone? Oh, 
that I could leave it with you!”” And his head 
sunk on the bed in all the utter destitution of 
despair, that hopeless giving up of one’s self to 
the waves of affliction which are rushing over us, 
and from which we see no escape. * My son, 
my dear, dear Frederick,” said his mother, “do 
not thus yield to misery; rouse your sinking 
powers and look unto that God who upheld your 
mother when she saw her husband on his bed of 
death, herself about to become a wretched widow, 
her infant son a helpless orphan. The widow's 
God will be the orphan’s stay; look unto him, 
my son, and he will never leave or forsake you. 
You could not have expected to have me much 
longer with you. Compose yourself, my son, 
and join your mother in prayer to God for your 
support and consolation in this hour of trial.” 
She then tried to raigg his hand with hers.in sup- 
plication, and when ied humble, fervent prayer 
was ended, she relinquished his hand» and» rg- 
mained with her eyes closed, as if offering up a 
mental petition. Frederick rose from his knees, 
and seated himself at the bedside. His mother 
then looked at him with a sweet, quiet smile, and 
held out her hand tohim. “ ‘Phere is one request 
I have to make, my son, and if you promise to 
fulfil it, it will add to your mother’s peace in her 
dying hour. You love Mary Melmoth; I have 
watched the struggle which has kept you from 
making this known to her; you have judged her 
wrongfully ; wealth is no consideration with 
her; tell her that you love her, and she will 
willingly wait until your situatioggllows you to 
claim her as a wife. She will mofeé than supply 
my place to you. Oh! how much will it soften 
the pain of leaving you could I think that you 
will be blest ggith a wife like Mary; one who is 
in every way Calculated to make you happy. Pro- 
mise me to overcome these needless scruples, 
and go to see her as soon after I have left you as 
your feelings will permit.” Frederick buried 
his head upon his mother’s hand and promised to 
fulfil her wishes. “Now I can die in peace,” 
said this affectionate mother. “ Kiss me, my 
son; farewell my kind friend,” said she to Miss 
Melmoth ; “ be a mother to my orphan !”” When 
exhausted by the exertion she had made in speak- 
ing, she sunk back upon her pillow and breathed 
gently, asif falling asleep. A plecid and beauti- 
ful repose settled on her countenance, and as they 
d on her, they were afraid to move lest they 
should disturb her quiet rest. She lay so tran- 
quil and motionless that Miss Melmoth bent her 
ear to listen if she could hear her breathe—but 
all wag still—the spirit had returned to God who 


ve it. 
oy * . * + * * * 


It was nearly two months after the death of 
his mother that Frederick was on his way to 
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visit Miss Melmoth. He could not trust himself 
to go through Ellwood, bat had taken another 
roate. His heart was still crushed under the 
weight of that affliction which had reft him of 
his only tie on earth, and it was to fulfil the 
wishes of his dying mother that he was about to 
solicit the advice of her friend. He felt that he 
could not rest until he had granted her request, 
though he feared its fulfilment would but seal his 
misery. He told Miss Melmoth all that he had 
felt and feared, and that he needed her counsel 
to direct him. She advised him to go to see 
Mary, and to tell her parents of his affection and 
of his situation and prospects. She gave him a 
letter to take to Mary as he was leaving her, and 
said, “ Be patient, Frederick, and Mary may be 
yours; my brother I know will not oppose you, 
and Mrs. Melmoth may give her consent, when 
she finds that Mary will not wed another.” 

It was with an agitated heart that Frederick 
arrived in the gay city where Mary resided. The 
first one he met at the door of the hotel was one 
of his college friends, who went with him into 
one of the rooms, and as he had heard of Frede- 
rick’s loss, he tried to amuse him by summing 
up the news of the day, and in speaking of the 
fashionable world, he said, “ By the way Fred., 
there is a young lady here whom you must know, 
as she spent much of her time near Ellwood— 
Mr. Melmoth’s youngest daughter—she is now 
— the envy of all our belles as she has young 

renville at her feet; one of our ‘ good matches, 
as the ladies cal} them.” “I have seen her,” 
replied Frederick, with a strong effort to gain 
composure. His friend did not notice him, but 
went on with his usual volubility, thinking that 
he had taken the true mode of driving away 
sorrow. Frederick felt relieved when his friend 
regretted an engagement eo him to leave 
him. When he was gone, Frederick said to 
himself, “‘ It is as I feared! my dear mother and 
Miss Melmoth knew Mary only in retirement ; 
Mary in society may be a different being. Why 
should I ever hens hoped to win her, admired 
and courte I knew she would be? But 
whatever be the result, my mother’s request shall 
be fulfilled if I ever find that Mary loves another. 
Oh! my mother, the only one who loved me in 
this wide world, would that I wega sleeping be- 
side thee in the quiet grave!” 

The next morning F'rederick went to the house 
of Mr. Melmoth, and when the servant had taken 
his card, and he had been seated a few minutes 
in the drawing room, Mrs. Melmoth and Caroline 
entered. ‘Good morning, Mr. Norwood,” said 
Mrs. Melmoth, with an air of cold reserve, 
which the proud and sensitive Frederick felt 
keenly. “ When did you see Miss Melmoth ?” 
“TI left her a day or two since,” replied he, 
**she was well, and I have a letter from her to 
yourdaughter. Is she at home?” heasked with 
a forced composure. ‘“ Yes,” answered Mrs. 
Melmoth, ‘‘but I regret that her being very much 
en will —— her seeing you this morn- 
ing.” Mrs.’ Melmoth was interrupted by a 
servant bringin i 
note. “ Mr. nville’s servant, Madam, has 
just left this.” “A set of pearls for Mary,” said 

rs. Melmoth, garelessly, addressing herself to 
Caroline. This fell on Frederick’s heart like a 
death blow ; his fears were now confirmed, and 


to her a box, be pg mo bya 





he felt that Mary was lost to him forever. Hg 
rose, requested Mrs. Melmeth to deliver the letter 
to her daughter, desired his respects to her, and 
bade them good morning. The last ray of hope 
that shed a fitful gleam across-his desert heart 
was now quenched in darkness, but he was calm, 
fearfully so; it seemed as though apathy was in. 
crusting and petrifying every emotion. 

On his return to the hotel, he found that Mr, 
Oakland, a friend of his father’s, had seen his 
name in the register, and had been waiting to see 
him. 

“* How are you, my dear Frederick,” said he, 
as he warmly shook hishand. “ How fortunate 
am I to have found you here, for I was on 
way to Philadelphia for the purpose of asking a 
favour from you. I have just received an appoiat 
ment which obliges me to go to Europe, and I 
am anxious to have you as my secretary and com- 

anion. The change will be of service to you, 

shall not detain you long, and you can then 
return to your native land full of health and 
vigour, and enter with spirit on the arena of your 
profession.” “I will go,” replied Frederick, 
“I have nothing here worth living for and it 
matters not where I am.”’ “Talk not so, 
young friend, it is not the nature of youth to feel 
thus—but this will soon pass by—it is only the 
old who cannot rise again when trouble has 
bowed them down. Come, if you are ready to 
leave here, we will go on immediately and make 
ee oe for our departure, as we must em- 

ark in the next packet.” The next week found 
Frederick a voyager on the dark blue sea. 

To return to Mrs. Melmoth. 

As soon as Frederick had left the room, M 
Melmoth said to Caroline, “* What do you thi 
of the suecess of my scheme, was it not 
planned? Mr. Trenville’s present arrived 
opportunely this morning, and I determined 
make use of the set of pearls as an extinguisher 
upon his hopes. I knew enough of his charae 
ter from your aunt’s letters to tell that it would 
not take much to banish him from the house, and 
now the field is clear for Trenville. Mind Caro 
line, Mary must not know of this visit; she is 
in her room, reading, and knows nothing of Mr. 
Norwood’s being here. I will keep her aunt's 
letter, and then all will go on smoothly. Tren 
ville is in high hopes ; fiave led him to think 
her reserve proceeds from timidity, and as he 
sup Mary has accepted his presents, it is 
likely the declaration will follow in due form. 
Thus far, for Mr. Trenville and for Mary; I will 
convince her that Frederick has forgotten her, 
or that he never loved her, and then if she have 
the spirit and pride of a woman she will marry 
young Trenville, if it be but from pique. I am 
quite a politician, am I not? Intrigues are laude 
ble, if employed in a cause ; and whate 
be. a better one than todispel the romantic notion 
of love from my daughter’s brain, and br 
about a union w' | place her in afflue 

Caroline’s marriage drew near, and 
preparations wére made it. A 
speculation had — 
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bridal paraphernalia, should exceed in splendour 
any thing that had hitherto been seen in the city. 
Every thing went off with as much éclat as she 
desired Mr. and Mrs. Warnham were set- 
tled in their new abode in a style equal to the 
wishes of both mather and daughter. 

Mr. Trenville, shortly after the wedding, 
found Mary one morning alone in the parlour. 
Her mother and Emily were not at home, and 

i obliged her to remain. This was an 

nity he had long wished for, and he soon 
availed himself of it; but what was his surprise 
and anger, when he heard a mild but firm re- 
fusal. He hastily bade her good morning, and 
left the house, determined never to cross its 
threshold. 

When Mrs. Melmoth found, on her return, 
that Mr. Trenville had been there, had made an 
offer of his hand and been refused, her anger 
was vernable; thus to find all her schemes 
a. by Mr. Trenville’s having declared 
himself sooner than she intended he should—that 
she must give up all hope of an alliance with 
the Trenville family—it was more than she 
could bear. She told Mary to leave her, for 
that she could never look upon her as a daughter. 

did not venture to reply; but wept in si- 
lence. Her father soon after came into the room, 
and was surprised to find her in tears. ‘ What 
is the matter, my daughter?” said he. “I have 
been reproving her,” replied Mrs. Melmoth, 
“for her folly and disobedience in refusing the 
hand of Mr. Trenville.”” ‘ Perhaps she did not 


love him,”’ answered Mr. Melmoth, “ that was 
surely a sufficient reason.” 


Then, turning to 
he said, ‘“‘ Come, cheer up my child, your 
las requested your return to her ; were 

y with her. ere is an old friend of mine 

] leave town to-morrow for Ellwood, in 

fown carriage ; he will take charge of you. 
pyou any objections?”’ said Mr. Melmoth to 
wife. “She has my permission,” replied 

Mrs. Melmoth; “Ican no longer receive any 

pleasure from the society of a daughter who has 

thwarted all my endeavours for her own benefit, 
as oy die done—and I am surprised, Mr. Mel- 
moth, that you should try to excuse her conduct.” 

The servant then entered to tell them that din- 

ner waited, much to Mr. Melmoth’s gratification ; 

for he was anxious to get back to his equnting- 
house and desk. " 

_ The afternoon was occupied by Mary in mak- 

img arrangements for her departure; and, on 

looking in the drawer of a music-stand for an 
engraving she had mislaid, she found one of her 
aunt’s letters to her, and wondered how she 
came to leave it there. She took it with her to 
her room, to look over it. She was surprised to 
find she had not seen it before,—and, what were 
her feelings, as she hurried over its contents !— 

Norw dead,—Frederick the bearer of 





then struck her, how strange it was that the let- 
ter had been opened, and had not been given 
her. She looked at the address, and fi the 
words—* favoured by Mr. Norwood,” which 
had before escaped her notice. “ Has Frederick 
then been here !—Was he the bearer of this let- 
ter'—My head is still confused,—I cannot un- 
derstand this. How is it that I did not see him, 
or even hear of his visit? —Why has this letter 
been kept from me? There seems to be a mys- 
tery about it.”” At length the truth flashed upon 
her mind, that her mother had concealed the 
visit, and withheld the letter, to further Mr. 
Trenville’s wishes. She tried to banish such a 
suspicion, by thinking her mother could not act 
thus,—and rose to occupy her mind, by arrang- 
ing her trunk, and put in the letter, hoping that 
her aunt would enable her to solve what now 
seemed so inexplicable. 

The next morning, before the sun had risen, 
Mary had taken leave of the family, and was on 
the road leading to Ellwood. it was near even- 
ing when they entered the serpentine road, wind- 
ing away —— venerable oaks, which led to 
the dwelling. ary’s heart throbbed, and her 
eye glistened, as she gazed on the sweet spot 
whexe she had spent so many days ;—she loved 
it for its beauty, as well as its remembrances— 
and well she might, for a lovelier or more pic- 
turesque spot was seldom found. 

When the carriage stopped, Mary caught a 
glimpse of her aunt, as she one of the 
open windows, in coming out to meet her be- 
loved niece ;—she was soon folded to her heart, 
and Mary felt that she was now at home? The 
evening passed rapidly away :—Mary had man 
questions to ask, and her aunt had much to te’ 
of all that had happened since their separations 
They wept together, when they spoke of Mrs. | 
Norwood,—but neither of them seemed suffi- 
ciently composed to mention Frederick’s name. 
At length, Miss Melmoth said to Mary, “‘ why, 
my dear, did you never answer my last letter ?” 
“T have never received any from you, my dear 
aunt, for the last three months, except one I ac- 
cidentally found the day before I left home.” 
“* Which was that ?’’ inquired her aunt;—* the 
one taken by Frederick?” “It was,” said 
Mary, faintly. ‘ You knew not then of his visit 
to you?” “Théy never told me,” continued 
Mary,—“ perhaps it was forgotten.” “No, 
Mary,” said her aunt;—‘there is some mys- 
tery in all this,—the ambition of your mot 
has led her to hide this from you. You did not 
encourage Mr. Trenville’s addresses, or receive 
presents from him!” ‘“ Encou his ad- 
dresses '—receive presents from him !—Par- 
don, my dear aunt, the warmth with which I 
repeat your questions,—but I know not what 
you mean. I strove with all my power to re- 
pulse his attentions,—he never sent me a pre- 
sent,—and, when he offered his hand, I gave 
him a decided refusal.” ‘‘ You are the same 
Mary that left me!” exclaimed Miss Melmoth, 
embracing her neice—‘ I knew that Frederick 
judged you wrongfully, because his fears led 
him to judge too hastily. But-it is too late now; 
Frederick is gone.” “Gone!—where?” said 


M suing suddenly pale, and in a tone 
which showed how deeply her heart was inter- 
ested in the inquiry. “To Europe,” replied 
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Miss Melmoth, without perceiving the painful 
effect of her information,—“ and here is a letter 
I received from* him the day before he had set 
sail. Mary took the letter, glanced her eye over 
its contents, as though she wished to take in all 
at once,—she there saw how cruelly her mother 
had deceived them both ;—she saw, too, that to 
her was ,* the wreck of their hopes and 


happiness. “ Yes, my aunt, it is too late!— 
Froserick is lost to me forever !” 

Day after day, did Miss Melmoth use every 
endeavour to rouse her dear neice from the tor- 
por which seemed so painfully to have stolen 
over her since she read Frederick’s letter,—no- 
thing seemed to interest her. She would steal 
away to the solitude of her room, and there sit 
with her head bowed—her eyes fixed on the 
floor—her hands lying crossed and relaxed oe 
her lap. To rouse her from this state, required no 
little effort on the part of her aunt. She endea- 
voured to excite her attention by a new book, a 
beautiful flower, or by a thousand other little 
means which the ingenuity of affection alone 
can devise or perform. She would often read 
to her different passages from the Scriptures ;— 
some, calculated to soothe her mind—others, to 
convince her of the sinfulness of despair, and 
the duty of resignation. These efforts, so kind- 
ly intended, and so soothingly and unwearingly 
continued, were not altogether unsuccessful,— 
and she soon had the pleasure to find that Mary 
became restored, if not to happiness, at least to 
= and resignation. 

and her aunt were sitting one morning 

at the breakfast-table, when a letter was handed 
to Miss Melmoth, by the servant, who had just 
returned from the Ellwood post-office. It was 
from her brother. She read it, and then handed 
it to Mary, as she found it addressed to both ;— 
the contents were-as follows: ‘*Come to me, 
my sister and daughter; I am a ruined man,— 
my credit is gone. My wife is shut up in her 
room,—Emily is with Caroline, and I have 
none to comfort me,—no, not one. Come, then, 
and cheer my heart—for it is almost broken.” 
“My poor—poor father!” said Mary. “Come, 
Mary, we must not give up to our feelings,— 
there is necessity for immediate action—we 
must prepare to go to hin directly.” Having 
made a few hasty preparations, they took their 
seats in the stage, and, before many hours, they 
reached the city. When they entered the house, 
the first person they met was Mr. Melmoth, who 
was pacing the hall with hurried steps. He 
hastened to meet them,—took a hand of each in 
both of his—and wildly, and with an agonized 
expression of countenance, exclaimed,—* My 
credit is gone !—my ¢redit is gone!” They saw, 
from his ha cheeks and sunken eye, that 
his affliction had wrought fearfully upon him. 
Mary felt the prayer | of exertion ;—she knew 
that, to give way to her grief, would only in- 
crease his grief,—and she, therefore, stifled her 
feelings, and assisted her aunt in her endeavours 
to cheer and console him. They led him toa 
sofa, sat by him, and tried every means to calm 
his mind. Sometimes he would rave almost in- 
coherently,—and then he would sit the fixed, 
motionless image of despair. Miss Melmoth 
a composing draught, persuaded him 

to teke it, and ind him to lie down. They 
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watched for a few minutes,—he then lay 99 
quiet, that they left the room, fearful of disturb. 
ing him. They then sought Mrs. Melmoth— 
they came to her room, but were denied admit. 
tance. She was lying on her bed, with the 
windows darkened, and her maid sitting by her, 
alternately chafing her temples, and administer. 
ing lavender-water, for she had been in violent 
hysteric convulsions. With the selfishness of a 
character like hers, when she heard of her hus. 
band’s failure, she had upbraided him with hay- 
ing brought poverty = her and his family,— 
and had shut herself in her room, which she 
had not since left. Emily had made her 

from this scene of her father’s misfortunes, and 
of her mother’s mortified pride, and was resid- 
ing with her sister Caroline,—while the latter, 
true to her education, had kept aloof from this 
mansion of distress, as though its atmosphere 
were infectious. Strange commen on the 
boasted dignity of human nature!—but morte 
strange that it is but a sketch ;—and that a 
finished picture of many such every-day occu 
rences, would make us blush for the paltry 
selfishness of a vain ambition, whose only aim 
is fashion and gaudy display‘ 

Soon after Miss Melmoth and Mary had em 
tered the parlour, a friend of Mr. Melmoth’s 
called to have an interview with him. Miss 
Melmoth spoke to him of her brother’s affairs, 
and she found that the failure of a mercantile 
house, with which he was involved to a 
amount, had put a finishing stroke to his fallen 
fortunes. hile they were conversing, they 
heard a heavy fall on the floor of the room above 
them, where Mr. Melmoth was. left under the 
quieting influence of the draught prepares 
him hy his sister. ‘My Father!” exclai 
the affrighted Mary. They rushed up stairs, 
found Mr. Melmoth fallen and insensible, 
gentleman, who was at once aware of the d 
ger, ran for a physician ;—he soon returned wii 
one, who felt the pul laced his hand over 
the heart, but found no sign of life. All was 
over! We will not attempt to describe the 
scene that followed. 

* ” * * * * 7 * 

When the creditor’s had settled Mr. Melmoth’s 
affairs, they found there would be a small sum 
left for the widow. Withthis she rented a small 
house in the country, for she could not bear to 
live in the scene of her former affluence. Miss 
Melmoth and Mary assisted in arranging the 
new residence, and Emily joined her mother after 
a few days, for Mr. and Mrs. Warnham had 
gone to the North a week or two.after Mr. Mel- 
moth’s death, on a pretext of business on the 
husband’s part, but really with a view of esce 


mortification they endured from 
re. a ; 
wi 


plan which she had 


templation. ‘“ Your situation is such, m 

, that I cannot consent to be a 
you. bes Larmar nding: wg Ba € 4+ wpa 
from her limited means she has but little to sp: 
I, therefore, cannot accept of her kind and 
generous invitation. A week or two since! 
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an advertisement for a governess; with the ad- 
vice of my aunt, I applied for the situation, and 
it is now at my option to secure it. The salary 
is liberal, and I shall have it in my power to as- 
sist you, as.I shall have occasion but for very 
little for my individual use.”” ‘* You become a 
erness !”? said the’ weak mother ;—* the 
daughter of Mrs. Melmoth apply for so degra- 
ding a situation !—it cannot be! even you would 
not stoop so low.” Mary firmly but respectfully 
assured her mother that not only had her mind 
been made up to accept the situation, but that 
every thing was prepared for her departure the 
next day, personally to secure it. She had now 
come to communicate this intention and to ask 
a mother’s blessing. We have seen how that 
communication was received, and may well 
imagine the result of the last request. “ Go, 
‘ou are no longer my daughter; you have always 
to me a source of mortification since your 
refusal of Mr. Trenville. Go to your honourable 
task—but remember that I will never receive the 
visits of one who has so far degraded her family.” 
A few weeks found Mary established as a 
erness in a family of wealth and refinement, 
who résided in the country, and she had already 
become interested in the two delicate and affec- 
tionate little girls entrusted to her care. Some 
months had passed, when, one evening, as she 
was walking with her little pupils, a gentleman 
was discovered approaching on horseback. He 
alighted and came towards her. ‘“ Mr. Mont- 
fort!” said Mary. ‘ My dear girl,” was his 
only reply, as he affectionately clasped the hand 
which was held out to him. “ When did you re- 
tum from the West Indies?” enquired Mary. 
“Oh! that you had been with us in our hour of 
trial!’ And ske wept bitterly as she recalled 
e suffering she had endured when she lost her 
ther. ‘* Compose yourself, my dear girl, hap- 
piness is oe in store for you. I have come to 
rob your little pupils of their teacher. I have 
much to tell you;—take my arm, and let me sup- 
port you toaseat.” The little girls ran in tears 
to inform their mother that they were to loose 
their dear Miss Mary; and Mr. Montfort ‘men- 
tioned that he had visited her aunt directly upon 
his arrival,—that he had heard all from her,— 
that she had told him of Frederick Norwood, 
and the means that were taken to separate them, 
—that he had immediately written to Frederick, 
who was in Paris, and had received his answer, 
which enclosed a letter for her. “I had not the 
heart to visit * han said the generous old gentle- 
man, “ until I could be the bearer of good news. 
Here is his letter, which will in all.”” Mary 
took it, and (as with ( he walk- 
ed aside, to examine a beautiful 


I breathe to your ear, the feelings 
me,—the contending gles which harrowed 
my bosom, I will hope that all will be forgotten. 
Jam preparing for my departure ; al , lately 
left me, now enables me to claim your 

claim which I shall more warml when J 


. y 
Mie wet ieee 


cessful, with my Mary’s happiness in view as an 
incentive to exertion—and her smiles—my sweet- 
est reward. I can write no more. My heart is 
too full,—my pen cannot express its tumultuous 
feelings. Farewell, my dearest; in a few weeks 
I shall find you at your aunt’s, and fold you to 
that heart which has been so cruelly separated 
from you.” 

The next week found Mary at her aunt’s, 
whither Mr. Montfort had accompanied her. We 
need not say how anxiously she was waiting for 
the period of Frederick’s arrival. Time, at 
length, brought that arrival ;—the consequences, 
our readers must have already anticipated. 

Frederick and Mary were married, after a 
short interval, and settled in Philadelphia. Her 
industry, economy and good management, added 
to her husband’s exertions in the arduous and 
honourable profession of a lawyer, soon shewed 
their effects in their increasing prosperity. 
soon as her husband’s circumstances permitted, 
they offered Mrs. Melmoth and Emily a home ; 
but when they refused to accept it, as Mary did 
not live as they wished to live in a city,—she 
forwarded to them, from time to time, suth pecu- 
niary assistance as her husband’s means enabled 
her to do. 

This happy couple were blessed with several 
children, who were educated so judiciously under 
Mary’s tuition, that, should we at some future 

riod be tempted to write the “ History or THE 
| cardia Famity,” our readers would, no doubt, 
coincide with our good old friend, Mr. Montfort, 
whose frequent visits enabled him to judge cor- 
rectly of what he used to affirm as his opinion. 
“‘ Mary,” said he, “is truly an American wife 
and mother, and had we more like her and her 
children, my happy country would always be the 
land of virtuous and independent institutions ; 
the land of honest exertion, laudable enterprize, 
and solid acquirements ; the land of stern honour 
and noble grandeur. Her females would exalt 
her to a throne of glory among nations, and her 
men would indeed be freemen—proud of their 
rights—j s of ssion—and devoted to 
her physical and intellectual improvement.” 
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THE TOMBSTONE. 


Moss covered stone! in this mysterious ground 

I greet thee—sacred to God’s hallowed dead— 
While Evening’s peaceful glories, streaming round 
On thee are shed. 


Beside thee hath not sounded, for long years, 

The mourning voice of friends now mouldering too. 
O’er thee, no longer, maids with pious tears, 

Springs first flowers strew. 


Who shall thy slumbering tenant now make known? 
A sculptured skull remains, his tomb to grace: 
Worn is his epitaph;—by weeds o’ergrown 

The name’s faint trace. 


To thee I fly from life’s tumultuous noise, 
When Evening o’er the woods her splendour flings: 
Altar of hope where hover heavenly joys 





On seraph wings. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


A “LAPSUS LINGUA.” 


“ Swear not at all.” 


“I would recall a vision which I dream’d.” 


GenTLez, male-reader, pardon my familiarity— 
Wert thou ever fettered with the silken chords of 
deep, impassioned Love !—Hast ever felt thy 
slumbering nerves vibrate, like a sweet toned 
lute-string, when the mellow voice of beauty 
thrilled upon thine ear *‘—or thine imprisoned 
heart beat within its too contracted citadel, when 
the sunlit glance of an azure \ flashed upon 
thy soul, bearing upon its silver light the winged 

it of Hopet—Didst ever linger near the 
jewel of thine heart, when her poetic fingers 
swept smoothly o’er the harp-strings, or touched 
with expressive softness the ivory keys of the 
piano-forte, while into the golden melody of her 
angelic voice thy dreamful soul melted 


** as the Rose 
Blendeth its odour with the Violet!” 


Hast thou not, on some gala night, amidst a 
galaxy of lovely sylphs, whose very shadows 
reflected the brightness of a moonlit cloud, dis- 
tinguished with throbbing contemplation thy 
sweet-seuled Viola, with happiness perched 
upon her brow, and joyous smiles playing on 
her lips, and 


Wish’d for some isle where the flowers ne’er fade, 
And the cold winds the blossoms ne’er stir ; 

To bathe in the sunshine of bliss with the maid 
Of thine heart, and to love only her? 


If thou art jealously disposed (a disease 
with which most men are more or less affected, ) 
hast thou not, at some delectable moment, mark- 
ed a fair-faced youth approach the tender object 
of thy thoughts with smoothzgoned language, 
which seemed to fall upon her ear with pleasing 
melody, and felt the warm flush of wavering 
doubt creep to thy temples, whilst thy ready 
imagination traced ** INconstancy”’ on her marble 
forehead? If so, remember that the course of 
love is often ruffled, and the mind, before the 
throne of Cupid, frequently harassed with un- 
pleasant sensations. In cases of that nature, 
the circumstances should be pondered delibe- 
rately, and conclusions formed generously,—but 
without fawning submission. Humility, when 
directed by wisdom, is praiseworthy ;—but, 
when it springs from sycophancy, it ceases to 
be a virtue. 

Reader, if thou art still in the green of years, 
and hast not loved, there is hope for thee of last- 
ing, delicious enjoyment, and of becoming em- 

ised in the arms of rapturous écstacy. But 
if thou standest on that chilled spot, where trem- 
ble the gloomy shadows of unmusical five-and- 
forty, and art a bachelor, I pray thee hang thy- 

or time has flapped his ruffled pinions in 
thy face — dipped their frosted tips in the fountain 
of thy terrestrial hopes, and hung a wreath of 





wrinkles on thy lustreless brow. Thy food 
is embittered—thy cup is unimbued with its 
chiefest ingredient—woman’s love. Thy path- 
way is flowerless and thorny; thy dreams are 
horrid, and sleep to thee is not “ nature’s sweet 
restorer.” Post meridian of apportioned years 
skirts thy frail existence, and mortem atmo- 
sphere eddies around thee, like circles upon a 
calm river. Never in love! I pray thee chant 
a dirge, and from a weeping willow swing thy 
unsusceptible proportion. : 
When I speak of love, I mean that delightfal 
assion which steals upon the senses, sweet as 
ytherea’s breath, and, from the shadow of rea- 
son’s throne, with rosy finger points our thoughts, 
our words and our actions to iat pure and chrys- 
tal fount whence it came on the of ethereal 
light. I mean that celestial spirit, which, from its 
hall of gems, descends in a flood of rainbow hues 
to bind two hearts together with a ray of bliss, 
and wrap them in one mantle of unmingled joy 
in the sight of Him whose seat is in the Heavens. 
The boasted preponderance of enjoyment ina 
state of celibacy, urged by oan f is grossly fri- 
volous, and a mere coi of a disappointed 
heart; for the very wiladiaine of our nature prove 
the argument unjustifiable. When I see a 
bachelor partaking with avidity of the mere or 
dinary pleasures of the world in preference to the 
comforts held out to him in the Eieaned state of 
matrimony, I deem his conduct tantamount toa 
tacit confession, that he contemns the idea of 
connubial felicity as only imaginary ; and just 
in the proportion that I suspect him of such sen- 
timents, I count him punishable, 
*¢ With bitter fasts, with itential groans, 
With nightly tears, ‘and daily heart-sore sighs.” 
Urged by a strong conviction of the correct 
ness of such punishment, and, also, incited by 
inclinations arising from causes, the nature of 
which it requires no depth of philosophy to a 
certain—with all due humility I made my genv- 
flexions at the shrine of beauty, and, fo:lowi 
the natural path of thousands in such onan 
glided gently into the -dreamful Lethe ofraptu- 
rous love; and soon could “ breakfast, dine, sup 
and sleep upon its very nakéd name.” But, 
alas! upon what a very slender thread do pend 
our hopes! and how uncertain are our happiest 
moments! At a most unpropitious hour, wheo 
the clouds of suspense had dispersed, and the 
bright joys of elysium were fast unfolding to 
the fancy, a“ Zzpsus lingua’” eseaped my unseal- 
ed lips, and—“ thereby han 
* is there in a name !” 
me by my most unromantic 


in pronouncing at the christeni 
ed the unpractised ces of a village 
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Jehoiakim—Anglia—Gee-hoy-o-come. Thanks 
for the merciful interposition of an old uncle, 
whose taste must certainly have been far in ad- 
vance of that barbarous age, it was changed by 
a generous request, in his will, to the more har- 
monious appellation of Edward. True it is, 
that a hue of indignation mantled in the time. 
worn cheek of my tenacious father when, from 
the scroll, he read aloud this strange solicitation. 
But his ti features soon resumed their 
wonted complacency when his eager vision pe- 
rused—* and in consideration of such alteration 
I do give and bequeath to the said Jehoiakim the 
sum of ten thousand dollars, to.be paid him as 
soon as he shall arrive at his majority.”” This 
proved irresistible. ‘Thus divested of my origi- 
nal euphonias preenomen, I was re-christened as 


“Edward Carlton; and before the iron finger of 


time had tread upon my once fair forehead a few 
deep lines by way of memorandum, I passed 
—— million for a tolerably handsome fel- 
low—but now alas! the searing breath of years 
hath sighed across the brow which oft unwrin- 
kled bowed where “ fashion spark!ed in her halls 
of light,”"—and from this cheerless spot whereon 
I stand, the vesper star of life is seen already 
flickering down the darkling welkin. 

It was in the summer of the year 1800, when 
the long looked for termination to my collegiate 
probation arrived ; and, feeling desirous of en- 
joying some relaxation, before returning home, I 
accepted an invitation to spend a short time at the 
residence of my most intimate friend and room- 
mate, George Principle. Poor fellow! fate had 
marked thee for an early victim! Thy pure spirit 
in the spring time of existence, as though dis- 

ted with this little scene of things, unfolded 
its wing of light and flew beyond the stars, where 
it will continue 
**To shine, with living glory bri 
When time’s last midsight lon ath rolled away.” 


In bidding adieu to those scenes of my youth, 
with which are associated many deep and lasting 
recollections, where, in the fullness of my un- 
tamed nature, many joyous hours were absorded 
in the sports and follies of the day, and where 
the mind, from its budding to the expansion of 
the blossom, inhaled the nurturing dews of in- 
struction, and was now about ripening into ma- 
turity, perhaps to usefulness, it must not be de- 
nied that my heart, though ever prone to a viva- 
cious temperament, endured a pang of regret and 
a throb of sorrow, as the hills and plains which 
surrounded my Alma Mater, gradually receded 
in the distance. Long did I linger upon those 
fading scenes with an eye of melancholy ; and 
ib, 2 the grey towers of that institution, wherein 
the happiest days of my youth were passed, and 
where, e’en now at evening houi, the merry peal 
of laughter rings along her echoing walls, had 
Titelted on the sight, the throbbing heart exclaim- 
ed, “ Friends of my youth, with whom the cup 
of pleasure oft was drained—and ye delightful 
scenes with whom all my fondest recollections 
are forever blended—farewell! And, also, ye _ 
plexing and oft cursed companions of my studies, 

y whom the tender mind is often racked to tor- 
ture—ye soul twisting problems and blackboards, 
receive from one who ever abhorred ye, a hearty 
farewell, forever.” 





At the close of a sultry day in June, in com- 
with my fellow traveller, George Principle, 
ighted at the residence of his widowed 
—- on the borders of a small, beau- 
iful river. After a feeling ceremony n 
the mother and son had _ , 1 was received 
with a hearty welcome, and ushered into an ele- 
tly furnished apartment, which overlooked 
As id stream, upon whose breast the dying 
wi were playing softly as the breathings of 
an infant. 

The health of Mrs. Principle, from her feeble 
appearance, was evidently in the decline; and 
though she seemed conscious that her sands were 
fast exhausting, there beamed upon her intelli- 
gent features an expression complacency, 
which told that her Sranahee were directed to 
other than the unsubstantial mockeries of this 
lower sphere, for ease and consolation. I had 
often heard this lady spoken of as a female of a 
most exemplary character—a scru: adherent 
to the tenets of religious virtue, and ever desi- 
rous to render those around her contented and 
happ. » by endeavouring to inculcate and firml 
establish in the mind a conviction of the 
and importance of those — —— the 
medium of which the soul triumphs over the ills 
and infirmities of life; and, after death, 
beyond the realms of space, to flourish ex- 
pand in regions of eternal sunshine. In conver- 
sation, she was plain and interesting, and, in ad- 
dress, — without affectation ; giving a tone 
to her language, which at once com ed the 
highest respect, and served to check, in the heart, 
all thoughts of vivacity. * 

Such an unwonted transit, from ‘ gay to grave,’ 
proved too uncongenial to a temperament just 
removed from scenes where a swayed the 
sceptre, and where thoughtless pleasures, like 
uncurled waters, flowed on unbroken in their 
sparkling course. This dolorous change soon, 
however, terminated. Our conversation 
and my replies, which at best were short, 
down to monosyllables ; and, whilst induigi 
in an ardent hope that some kind genius w 
interpose to arouse from slumber-accustomed 
thought, the door gently opened, and, with sunny 
smiles, the fair Miss Principle made her a 
ance. All moody reflection now Sequel, ont 
my dampened spirit again assumed its natural 
buoyancy. 

To give a faithful portrait of the beautiful 
Louisa, (such was her name) would baffle the 
skill of the most exquisitive pencil. Language 
is totally inadequate to paint with correctness 
the voluptuous charms presented in her classical 
figure, and even in an abstract comparison with 
the finest Parian chisellings, the mind would fall 
far short of a fair idea of the transcendant love- 
liness embodied in this superior specimen of na- 
ture’s handiwork. 

Educated in @l] the refined studies and accom- 
plishments of the day, she displayed a mind and 
taste equally lovely with her person. In di 
sition, she proved amiable sociable, and 
conversation and manners were unattended with 
that odious affectation with which so many of 
her cotemporaries clothed their common-place 
address. The pe : course “a | 
with rapid e 5 » when we at last separa’ 
for the night a thought struck me that a few 
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moral reflections from the mother, would not, 
thereafter, be received with quite so much dis- 
relish, provided they were io meet with so desi- 
rable an interruption. 
Would it not imply in me the ion of a 
cold, inflexible sensibility, walled in by a fixed 
and immovable predetermination, to rpck down 
the tide of time to the end of life’s chapter, un- 
loved, unmarried and unheired, were J to asseft 
that I retired to my pillow, from the presence of 
one in whom were concentered youth, beauty 
and intelligence, unaffected with other than or- 
dinary feelings? Did one ray of recollection of 
her transcendant charms beam unextinguished 
in the mind? I looked out from the open case- 
ment upon the cloudless moon, now climbing far 
above the shadowy hills, and as she cleaved the 
less heavens, amidst the burning stars, me- 
thought she ne’er had appeared so lovely. Be- 
fore me spread a flowery mead, spangled o’er 
with sparkling dews, and bounded by a smiling 
river, whose placid bosom gave back one broad, 
unbroken sheet of golden light—the pure breath 
of night sighed across my throbbing temples 
with unusual softness, and the far swept tones 
of the nightingale stole through the solitude with 
asweeter melody. As I gazed and contemplated 
the thousand beauties of the surrounding pros- 
pect, past scenes and events dwindled into for- 
getfulness, while the present and the future 
owed joyfully in the imagination. How often 
oes the vivid hopes of our youth result in airy 
delusion !—Was I in love? I sought my pil- 
low, and soon the wearied mind sank away into 
a deliciops languor. Through the thin veil of 
sleep I looked upon the fair fields of Elysium— 
in the foreground stood a female figure of a sym- 
metry too exquisitely beautiful for the gaze of 
man—her brow majestic, yet expression of mo- 
d and gentleness of character—her dark blue 
eye beamed like an orient star in an azure sky— 
her cheeks, round, rosy and transparent, and her 
soft brown hair flowed in graceful ringlets down 
her swan-like bosom, while the playful smile 
upon her ruby lips indicated an unsorrowed heart. 
Bora tured with her loveliness, I essayed to ap- 
roach her, but she raised her fair white hand, 
in token of forbiddance; andhen, as if in fear, 
slowly retreated——the very spirit of poetry 
breathed in every step. I entreated her to re- 
main, but she silently receded and vanished in 
the distance, as melts the morning star in heaven’s 
deep. While straining the eager gaze to catch 
another — of her chaste figure, with which 
all the glories of the scene seemed to have de- 
- parted, a sudden ray of light flashed around, and 
o’er the trembling stillness gently floated a strain 
of sweetest music, and died upon the ear. Again 
a brilliant ray swept across my sight so brightly, 
the seal of slumber fell from my lids, and I awoke 
to behold the golden sun rolling swiftly up the 
cloudless east, and to hear the red-breast chant his 
matin song. “”T'was but phantasy,” said I, on 
recurring to my dream, “and how very like in 
features did she seem to—but, hark! again that 
voice rises on the air, and how melodiously ! 


Slowly o’er the sunlit mountains, 
Spreads the —— misty light ; 

From the valley’s bubbling fountains, 
Steals the darksome veil of night. 








On the violet blue, 
Glitters the crystal dew, 
Like tears in eyes of beauty bright. 


Hark! the wood-lark’s note—how sweetly 
Floats its echo on the breeze! 
A thousand songs are =o meet me, 
Springing from yon whisp’ring trees. 
. Wow hon ahady beeen, 
O’er fresh blooming flowers, 
The humbird lingers, sweets to seize. 


In the progression of the song, the music gra- 
dually wasted away into a dreamlike indistinet- 
ness, until, like the melody of flowers, it dis- 
solved in its own delectable sweetness. 

A sudden rap now sounded at the door, fol- 
lowed by the usual unceremonious entranee of 
George, a practice particularly observed among _ 
college intimates, when the reply of * busy” is 
not simultaneous with the knuckled “ are you 
in;’’ and even then, as with a conscience stricken 
officious professor, it is generally disregarded. 

** Halloo, Ned,”? he exclaimed, “ what the 
dence has unsealed your lethargy, at this early 
hour ?”’ , 

“I know not,” I replied, “ except it be that 
delicious slumber is too valuable to last long, or 
that the Momas of the country, unlike that of 
the city, shys before the rich gaze of such a 
morning. But I say, George, who is the fair 
spirit that just now favoured the rosy dawn with 
her melody ?”’ 

“Come, and you shall learn. J.ouisa and 
myself are fora canter before breakfast, and you 
must accompany us, the nags are ready—come 
arouse, sluggard, and taste the early breeze; in 
addition to the benefits of exercise you may en- 
joy, you will have an opportunity for once, in 
your life, of boasting that you had abandoned 
your pillow at sunrise.” 

Now this arrangement, by which a morning 
nap was threatened with a cruel curtailment, went 
far to interfere with the uniformity of a most 
comfortable practice, which, as I deemed, was 
founded in a just and salutary philosophy—name- 
ly, that man’s nature calls for at least six hours 
sleep. No matter when his slumber commences, 
whether at the end of a late debauch, or at two 
in the matin, after saturating the soul with steady 
draughts of moonlight, my principles ever justi- 
fied the full compliment of six hours dozing 
thereafter. But now, though the languid senses 
still floating wakefully in recent luxurious dreams 
opposed a participation in the canter, yet the 
fact of a female being associated, and one too 
whose loveliness still sparkled in my thoughts, 
allured me, for the first time within my recollec- 
tion, from the delicious habit of napping after 
sunrise. 

All things ready, our route was chosen 
the river. The morning was indeed heavenly, 
and all creation seemed filled with the wild 
melody of its feathered songsters. Before th® 
glorious sunbeams, the fleecy mists were slowly 
curling, like a white scroll, up the opposite hills; 
while around us the chrystal dews, pendant from 
the blooming flowerets, glittered like stars mir- 
rored in a tranquil lake. Here and there, through- 
out the richly cultivated fields, appeared the in- 
dustrious farmer, with steady sweep swinging 
his scythe through the golden wheat, while the 
happy cow-boy, as he measured his oft-trod path, 
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spoke the contentment of his heart in a merry 
whistle. 

To say that Louisa looked charmingly, con- 
versed sociably, and displayed a mind rich with 
accomplishment, is information not unexpected ; 
and that this early excursion proved in every re- 
spect delightful, is a matter of inference, from 
the fact of a determination on my part to repeat 
it as frequently, during the remainder of my visit, 
as circumstances and the lady’s convenience 
would admit. How powerful is that love which 
succeeds in persuading one from the glorious in- 
dulgence of a morning nap. 

It may, at the first glance, appear rather sin- 
gular that the passions should, upon so slight an 
acquaintance, have bended so devotedly at the 
altar of love; but reflection will teach that it was 
not unnatural. Life, with me, was then in its 
mellow hey-dey—in that sunny season when the 
anind looks upon the past free from a regret, and 
when the moments, as they flit-by on their gos- 
samer wings, leave the bosom untouched with 
sorrow. In the rilling of the brook, as it danced 
on its sparkling way, and in the mountain torrent, 
as it thundered down the shelving steep, there 
was music which the soul could then contem- 

late without a melancholy thought; and the 
imagination, chainless as the summer wave, and 
as yet unseared by the fires of speculative anxie- 
ties, could then picture 


** A glory in the grass, and splendour in the flower.” 


Time stepped along with delightful pace, and 
each succeeding day brought with it some new 
and pleasing incident, to swell the catalogue of 
enjoyment. When not engaged in hunting 
through the pathless woods, or angling in the 
tranquil river, I lingered beside the charming 
Levisa, now reading, now listening to the rich- 
ness of her voice, until thought could find no 
resting place, and existence no fascination be- 
yond the limits of her society. The once engross- 
ing charms of the city, with all the happy friend- 
ships there contracted, were absorbed and for- 
gotten in the deep and ardent affection which en- 
wrapped my heart. Weeks passed away, swift 
as the sportive winds; and it seemed as if a 
ligament had then enchained me, which, to se- 
parate, would blight my richest joys, and make 
the world a leafless desert. 

But the stream of bliss, alas! could not for- 
ever glide on in its laughing course, cloudless 
and calm! Above its silver bosom, the mists 
of disappointment suddenly floated, like a spirit 
of destruction, over the cheering brow of Hope, 
and soon assumed the threatning features of a 
te St. 

ing to an ardent desire in my boyhood to 
be considered the leader among my schoolmates, 
and finding it difficult to effect my purpose, I 
adppted, from example, such means as seemed 
most advantageous for rendering them conscious 
of their remote inferiority—namely, the frequent 
use of a complete set of fashionable oaths. 
These were gracefully rounded off at such times 
as was advisable, — 5 operated most effectually. 
Imagine, for a moment, dear reader, a youth be- 
fore you, whose leisure hours are passed in the 
juvenile sports of the cellar door, and marble 
shooting, with his dark hair stealing from be- 


* 





neath a braided cap, down a well-turned neck, 
and falling in playful curls upon a neatly plaited 
ruff, whose symmetrical proportions are carefull 
encased in a blue roundabout, amply dotted with 
bright bell-buttons, and in white pantaloons, 
whose lower extremities are concealed in a pair 
of shining suwarrows, with silken tassels—ima- 
gine such a figure, at the tender age of twelve, 
strutting among his fellow urchins, like Chanti- 
cleer in the midst of his barn-yard subjects, and 
giving force and finish to his loquacity, by set- 
ting off a string of oaths, that would add a po-- 
lish to the literary conversation of any race- 
course gentleman of the age, and you will then 
obtain an idea of the budding propensities of 
your humble servant. 

This genteel mode of commanding the respect 


‘of my fellows, from its encouraging success, 


grew into a familiar habit, which was frequently 
unfortunately exercised in the hearing of those 
whose supreme authority not only controlled my 
moral pursuits, but extended to the chastisement 
of my person, if nec for the correction 
of viciousness; nevertheless, the propensi 
strengthened as my years increased, and, th 

it soon became in a great measure divested of its 
harshness, sometime elapsed before it was en- 
tirely shaken off. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the many pathetic 
speeches, the vows and protestations of never 
dying love, which were poured into the ear of 
Louisa, to sound the depths of her affection; and 
it is also unn to spread out here her 
trembling replies and observations; suffice it to 
say, that the morning sun, previous to the day of 
my contemplated departure, looked down wu 
as happy a pair as e’er, in their roving, bru 
the early dew from the blooming floweret. 
Often, in moments of silent retirement, do I now 
glance down the broad vista—-the retrospect ; 
and, from among the rubbish of buried recollec- 
tions, call up with melancholy pleasure the hap- 
piness that paved the steps of that early wander. 
Alas! that those joys should now only exist 
upon the tablets of a seared memory, and be- 
yond the possibility of repetition! Far—far 
down the a of oblivien, with all 
the freckled day8"of youth, are they swiftl 
floating towards the surges of eternity; and, 
though it affords pleasure to recall them to re- 
collection with the many sweets of my greener 
existence, yet there is a degree of sadnesg in the 
thought, that they never again can fling around 
the soul that golden halo which once encircled 
it— 

*¢ The flower that blooms beneath the sea, 
Too deep for sunbeams, doth lie 
Hid in more chaste obscurity.” 


‘With what bright expectation did I gild the 
prospect, and what thoughts of raptare crowded 
my sav as I ascended the stairs immediately 
after breakfast, to adopt the most advisable plan 
of obtaining the mother’s consent to our union,’ 
While meditating, as I slowly proceeded, I un- 
fortunately stumbled over a purring cat, and suf- 
fered a bruise, for the which, poor civet took a 
sudden downward flight on the wings of a smart 
kick, escorted in her whiting ssa by a round 
volley of fashionable curses, by way 0 allaying 
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my furious indignation. Just at that moment a 
female fi passed through the hall ; and on I 
heedlessly proceeded to my room, concluding to 
address a note to Mrs. P. upon my affair of the 
heart. After various attempts, 1 succeeded in 
penning a suitable one ; and the servant entering 
with a letter, I despatched him with the billet. 
“From Frank Melville!” I exclaimed, as I 
broke the neat seal upon which his initials were 
stamped. Though his communication contained 
sufficient that was pleasing, so “= — in the 
eoncluding paragraph, whic uced rather 
dinagreeable sensations—thus he closed : 

“It is currently reported here, that the charm 
which binds the susceptible Ned Carlton to the 
noiseless solitude of the wilderness, is ncthing 
more nor less than the beautiful Miss Principle. 


If so, a little admonition from an experienced” 


suitor may be of service to him, if he hopes to 
hear the rapturous notes of the Epithalmiam 
chanted with the mother’s approbation. Guard 
well your language, and exclude from your mind 
all profane dionght, lest, in a moment of uncon- 
scioasness, it finds its way to the moral ear of 
the old lady, for it was an unclipped oath that 
chilled her feelings, and froze up the channel of 
favour towards your sincere friend, 
“Frayx.” 

Although previously informed of Melville’s 
dismissal, yet the cause, till now, had remained 
to me a perfect secret. I was aware of the ex- 
tensive influence and controul possessed by the 
mother over her obedient daughter, whose incli- 
nations, of whatever nature or importance, had 
never induced her to overstep the rules of filial 
respect, to accomplish them ; and consequently, 
it was evident, that ere I could obtain the latter, 
it was essentially requisite to establish a fair 
footing with the former. To effect this, an un- 

able moral reputation was indispen- 
~ sable. If, I inwardly meditated, the violent 
imprecations used in stambling were overheard 
by the parent, and the admonitory letter be true, 
then my interests are indeed in a precarious con- 
dition, and probably my fate already sealed. 
But, if I have thus far escaped, then may I in- 
dulge in hopes of success, agg no future miscon- 
duct shall endanger them. 

This latter hypothesis was consoling for the 
moment, but the very possibility of having been 
detected, and the ruinous consequences staring 
me full in the face, produced, as may be suppo- 
sed, extremely unpleasant sensations; and it was, 
therefore, with thrilling suspense, that I soon 
after encountered Mrs. P. alone in the parlour. 

After a few common place remarks, spoken in 
a noticeable change of voice, she introduced the 
subject of my note, while my blood chilled at 
the idea that my suspicions were about to be 
verified. 

** You have addressed me a note,” she com- 
menced, *“*in which you make a very important 
request, and it becomes me now to reply to it 
verbally. I never have doubted your love for 
Lonisa, nor did it displease me, for I looked upon 

ou as a person caleulated to make her happy. 
tt was with much satisfaction I contemplated 
your character as pure and spotless, free from 
the ibility of so heinous an offence as that 
of violating the laws of heaven, by mouthing 
blasphemous oaths—but I have been grievously 


| deceived.” I essayed to speak; but she inter. 
rupted me, by rising to depart. I begged her to 
listen to my vindication, but she seemed inflexi- 
ble, and retired, saying, “ that she valued the fu- 
ture welfare of Louisa too dear to wed her to 
any individual, be he who he may, whose habits 
encroach with glaring offence upon the sacred 
laws of virtue and religion ; and that he who in- 
_dulged in profane language, could not be free 
from other equally vicious practices.” With 
this she disappeared, and a cloud of despair 
swept across my gilded hopes, and hurled every 
joyous thought into chaotic gloom. ‘What's 
to be done?” exclaimed I, “is there no hope 
left? Her word, nay, her very glance, imperi- 
ously controuls the confiding Louisa, and there- 
fore to propose a secret marriage would be un- 
advisable.” While thus musing, amid the racks 
of suspense, the door opened, and the amiable 
object of my ill-starred love le . 

** I am undone, my dear Louisa,” I exclaimed, 
“and all my choicest expectations blasted; my 
request is refused, and ai 

“Oh no, dear Edward,” she hastily replied, 
‘“* mother has just told me all, and I came to say 
she regrets her precipitancy, and will suspend 
her final answer for the present.” 

“ Thanks, a thousand thanks for this unex- 
pected relief—hope revives, and whispers that 
all may yet be well, and the time soon arrive 
when our happiness will be consummated.” 

No one can fully imagine the felicitous change 
in my feelings; I determined to obtain an imme- 
diate interview. with the mother, if possible, and 
make every acknowledgment for my offence, 
and assure her that, although I had imbibed the 
pernicious custom of profane swearing, I could 
at once divest myself of the evil, and walk 
strictly within the rules of moral rectitude. 

An opportunity soon offered, which resulted in 
a favourable reception of my humble concessions 
—an elaborate lecture, and a consent to our 
union, when evidence should be adduced of an 
entire abandonment of all profanity. Now, 
though this probation, in which to test the purity ° 
of suspended morality, sounded rather indefinite, 
yet feeling conscious that, by care and upright 
ness, the mother’s good opinion would soon be 
acquired, and the important period soon be de- 
— I bowed in humble submission. Again, 
all was joy; and the same hopes that formerly 
hung around me, now assumed a brighter hue. 

“* Are you sure,” asked Louisa, after I had re- 
lated all to her in the garden, where she awaited 
me—* are you sure that you will not violate the 
restriction at some careless moment ?” 

“Sure! As sure as that I love thee and that 
all my earthly peace depends upon the isage.” 

“ But when you return to the city,” said she, 
earnestly, “ and —_— mingle with those from 
whom you imbid e evil, you may unreflect- 
ingly forget your resolution and, at some —— 
tious moment, become unconsciously guilty of 
the same offence.” 

“ Such an occurrence would iudeed be unfor- 
tunate,” I replied ; “ but there is a mode of avoid- 
ing it. The aliurements of the city to one so 
fond of pleasure, it is true, are not easy to re- 
sist; and the companions with whom I have 
constantly associated, many of whom are also 
prone to the same propensity, it may be unplea- 
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sant to abandon; but should it so prove, that 
their society will endanger the accomplishment 
of that which I deem requisite for the security 
of my future happiness, they must be avoided.” 

It is not generally the case, that a man, prone 
to a censurable practice, which in his tender 
years, through vicious associations, was inculca- 
ted, reflects upon the error until he becomes 
aroused by the occurrence of some event which 
springs from it, and threatens his tranquillity with 
serious results. Thus it was with myself,—the 
habit of swearing had grown upon me from an ear- 
ly age, and though there were moments when the 
heart acknowledged it as immoral, yet, until 
now, no circumstance had originated from its 

ractice that elicited the slightest serious consi- 
S eation. And now, awakened to reflection and 
conviction, I determined to reform. 

In the afternoon, feeling mentally and bodily 
fatigued, from the restless anxieties of the morn- 
ing, I retired to the parlour, to muse upon the 

ast scene, and adopt the most salutary rules for 
uture observance. Lounging upon a delightful 
sofa near an opened window, from which the 
melting sunbeams were repelled by the shelter- 
ing branches of a forest tree, the past, present, 
and future, were severally filtered through the 
imagination, until busy thought gradually folded 
its wings, and all the energies of the mind relaxed 
into a profound reverie. 

I stood with the lovely Louisa beside her mo- 
ther’s couch, watching the dark shadows of eter- 
nity gather o’er her sunken features. Her feeble 
vision rested upon the western sky, where the 
beams of expiring day were fast fading into 
night, while on her half-closed lips, faintly quiv- 
ered alanguid smile. Clasping our united hands 
within her withered po she turned her glazed 
eyes to heaven, as if in prayer, and then with 
sudden glance towards my saddened brow, in 
hollow voice exclaimed, **Swear not at all!” 
when her immortal spirit from its decayed prison, 
omapes the attenuated thread, and took its up- 

flight. Though the blow seemed to fall 
with agonizing effect upon the now parentless 
Louisa, no tear appeared upon her cheek, nor 
sigh escaped her trembling lips, until when the 
rattling cords sent up their sepulchral tones from 
the new made grave wherein the object of all her 
filial affections was forever enshrined, then the 
keen pang of deep despair seemed to pierce her 
very soul, and the fountain of untold sorrows 
swelling high in her depressed bosom, burst 
apart its seal, and as the big drops gushed forth 
and fell upon-her mother’s coffin, methought a 
mournful voice whispered in my ear, “ Cherish 
her, and swear not!” 

The scene changed.—I moved alone at mid- 
night, within the shadow of an ancient church ; 
the place was solemn as the rayless caverns of the 
mighty deep; the pale moon swung in her azure 
dome, clear and beautiful, and her soft yellow 
light, as it fell upon the silent gloom, imparted a 
languid cast to the surrounding scenery, and 
added imposing grandeur to the frowning turrets. 
Through the gray shade, the twinkling fire-flies 
floated in myriads, and the viewless breeze, as if 
loth to break-the deathlike stillness, faintly sigh- 
ed over the high grass, and gently kissed into 
ripples a neighbouring rivulet. The far West 
soon gave tokens of a coming storm. Slowly up 
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the hushed hills a dark cloud lifted its threaten- 
ing form, and from its dense embattled folds the 
swift lightnings waey gleamed along the ethe- 
real waste, while the low thunder, like the mut- 
terings of a distant cararact, rolled lightly al 
the = and died away in gentle poy ne The 
harp of the winds, waking from its childlike 
slumber,. now breathed its indistinct notes 
through the voiceless solitude, like the rising of 
far-swept music, until, in its ual ktues 
through the moaning forest, it broke forth into a 
rushing tempest. 

Startled by the noise of many feet, I hid with- 
in the vestibule, and soon a hurrying crowd passed 
me with gleaming torches. ‘The massy doors 
swung back with hollow harshness, and with 

uickened pace the multitude move — the 
dasty aisles towards the lighted altar, while the 
vaulted ceilings _ back, with solemn sound, 
the heavy footfall. Along the cobweb walls 
shadows floated darkly, as though the forms of 
the mouldered dead were aroused from the dust 
of ages and become spectators of the scene; and 
the “carved angels” from the pulpit’s canopy 
seemed to stare with dilated vision. 

With cautious step, I approached the chancel, 
and, in concealment, tote hind a fluted pillar. 
Suddenly, from out the crowd, advanced a being 
of lofty mien, and on his brow were stamped the 
lines of age. At his side, appeared a lovely. 
sylph-like girl, of youthful caste, bending like a 
fresh blown lily in an April shower, and off her 





bloodless cheek,—scarce seen beneath a half 


drawn veil,—a crystal tear glittered like a diamond 
on a bed of snow. Before them, rose a man in 
robes, who with an opened book, commenced the 
marriage rites. The ceremony was proceedi: 
towards the closing enunciation, when, suddenly, 
a faintness overcame the tender maid, and as she 
slowly drooped into the arms of the careful 
groom, the bridal veil fell across her shoulder, 
and—oh, ye wonderous powers !—before me A 
peared my own Louisa. My limbs tottered, 
and a confused dimness rushed across my sight, 
as if the hand of death had seared me with its 
blighting touch, I tried to speak, but could 
not; she had been deceived,—her previous 
solemn engagem the time, place, and e 
circumstance attending the scene, told that force 
and not submission, had brought her there;— 
she revived, and the rites proceeded. To res- 
cue her, was my quick determination; but, alas! 
in attempting to move, my nerves “ refused 
their office,’ and just as the concluding “ I pro- 
nounce thee man and wife,’’ was about to go 
forth, a vivid flash of lightning gleamed across 
the altar, and the priest fell to the floor, speech- 
less! A rattling peal of thunder, quickly fol- 
lowed, breaking with tremendous crash, above 
the vaulted roof, as if the sapphire walls of hea- 
ven, from sudden contraction, had burst asunder 
their gigantic fetters, and swept to the earth. 
Gathering strength amid the awful roar, with 
elastic boand, [| sprang forward, exclaiming, 
“ Hold! hold! d——d villain!” and tumbling 
headlong at the feet of the affrighted pair, my 
ears rang loudly with the cautioning words, 
“ Swear not at all !” 

The shock awoke me from my slumber, and 
I found myself in a horizontal posture upon 
the carpet, before my intended mother-in-law. 
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The late immoral epithet was fresh in my recol- 
lection, and the immediate exit of the lady, with 
a frown upon her features, was sufficient evi- 
dence that she had been a witness to its utter- 
ance. in all was frustrated ;—again by a 
slip of the tongue, the cup of joy was dashed 
from my lips, and the chalice of despair substi- 
tuted. Prospects of success seemed now en- 
tirely hopeless, and, rising hastily from my 
humble position, I rushed from the house, and 
ere the night had run, was far on my homeward 
course. 
o 2 * al * 
A year from that day passed over my head and 
I was not aswearer. Disappointment had effected 
an essential reformation in my moral nature, and 
I could now contemplate my situation with the 
eye of one who has totally divested himself of a 
propensity which proved not only a vulgar _ 
session, but a dangerous foe to mental tranquillity. 
The sun had just sunk down the cloudless 
West, and earth was unfolding her twilight at- 
tire, as I walked out upon the piazza of a much 
2 new hotel, that overlooked the ocean. I 
had arrived during the afternoon, somewhat 
clouded in temperament, and though crowds were 
there enjoying the purity of the climate and the 
magnificence of the scenery, I was now left alone 
to commune with my feelings. Leaning negli- 
gently against a vine-wreathed pillar, with a 
of admiration I watched the foam-crested 
illows as they rolled in beautiful succession 
towards the murmuring beach, and eagerly lis- 
tened to their wild music as it rose upon the spray, 
until the retrospect became a point and the soul 
disrobed of its clouds of depression. Alas! this 
soothing interval was but the sparkling of long 
departed day-dreams, now darting through the 
thickening mists of withered hope, just to blaze 
and expire. The object of my ill-starred affection 
floated back upon my tancy, and the sting of dis- 
appointment again resumed its ranklings at the 
heart. * What an infatuated being is man!” I 
exclaimed, in the overflowing of despondency. 
‘*How feeble beneath the arm of despair! Where- 
fore will he so tenaciously cling to the seeming 
pleasures of a world made up of falsity and de- 
ception, while the moral precepts implanted in 
his very nature furnish palpable proof of their fri- 
volity, and while the still, small voice of reason 
whispers—how vain and unsubstantial is that en- 
joyment which is thoughtlessly derived from the 
ephemeral visions of the imagination—mere airy 
bubbles that sparkle for the moment upon the sur- 
face of life’s stream,and then sink into its bosom!” 
I know not how much longer this moralizing 
would have eontinued, but for the approaching 
footsteps. My name was called—I started, una- 
ware of an acquaintance being near, and turning 
about, with sudden exclamation, gras the 
offered hand of my old friend, George Melville, 
and clasped my Joved Louisa with a warm em- 
brace. “ Your mother, Louisa”——alas! the 
starting tear and the “ weeds of woe” told me 
that she had taken her departure for the City of 
Silenee, admonishing her daughter, with her last 
breath, as I afterwards learned, to avoid every 
individual whose character bore the eontamina- 
ting propensity of swearing. 
ur stories, whose relation must here be dis- 
pensed with, were exchanged; and retributive 
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justice, for an unclipped oath, being now satisfied, 
joy resumed her seat of Smiles. ‘Though time 
had long separated us, and other scenes than those 
in which we roved, when first we met, had at- 
tracted our attention and detached our thoughts 
at times from our mutual attachments, yet our af- 
fection remained unaltered ; and the hand that [| 
once forfeited, through a “ Lapsus Lingua,” was 
now instrumental in consuinmating our earthly 
hap iness. 

I'he following Sabbath found us at church, 
listening to an able sermon, whose text consisted 
in these admonitory words, ‘Swear NOT AT ALL!’ 

Male reader !, refrain from profane swearing! 
It is a habit which puts at defiance all rules of 
decency and morality, and tends to deteriorate the 
reputation of those who foolishly indulge in it. 
I do not mean to confine myself to those who 
move in the middle and lower walks of life, but 
also to individuals who bask in the sunshine of 
fashionable circles, where it is most erroneously 
supposed, by many, that a well turned oath gives 
a laudable polish to their common-place conver- 
sation, while it only serves to expose a gross 
want of reflection, and a pitiable imbecility. 


8B Bt 
WOMAN. 


The good government of families leads ‘to the 
comfort of communities, and the welfare of States. 
Of every domestic circle, woman is the centre. 
Home, that scene of purest and dearest joy, home 
is theempire of woman. There she plans, directs 
performs ; the acknowledged source of dignity and 
felicity. Where female virtue is most pure, fe- 
male sense most improved, female deportment 
most correct, there is most propriety of social man- 
ners. The early years of childhood, those most 
precious years of life and opening reason, are con- 
fined to woman’s superintendence. She, therefore, 
may be presumed to lay the foundation of all the 
virtue and all the wisdom that enrich the world, 


a Bee 
FEMALE PIETY. 


If piety is lovely, it is eminently so in the fe- 
male; if it is kind, the woman who is a sincere 
christian is a striking exemplification of it ; if itis 
a deep and abiding feeling, look at her who 
was “ last at the cross, and earliest at the grave,” 
and you see it in all its strength. In short, if such 
a thing as true piety exists on earth, we may look 
to her who has been denominated “‘Heaven’s last, 
best gift to man,” and behold it in all its grandeur 
and native excellency. 


SOUND LOGIC. 


That mechanic,or professional man, editor or 
publisher, who cannot sustain himself without as- 
sailing those of his neighbours engaged in similar 
business, may always be considered a small crea- 
ture. He whs goes about slandering a competitor, 
will always be despised by nob!e minds. 
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OPginal. 
THE FAIR ORPHAN. 
INSCRIBED TO VIRGINIA. 


Has childhood then its sorrows? When the step 
Life’s thornless roses presses, when the skies 
Smile with a rainbow brightness, and the streams 
Of feeling from affection’s crystal founts, 
Baptize the soul with Hermon’s holy dews, 
Oh! then does care upon the smiling brow 
Spread sombre shadows; the oppressive sigh 
Convulse the bosom, and the eyes distil 
From their unsullied lids, the untimely tear 
Paling the roses of the youthful cheek? 


With me, life’s dream is o’er : the gossamer web 
Which fancy wove, that in a haze of gold 
Enwrapped the joys and promises of youth, 
Has parted, and, in vanishing, reveals 
The cold realities of a heartless world. 

Its hopes are vain, corrosive are its cares, 

Its friendships specious counterfeits exchanged 
For pure affection’s gold,—ruthless its hate, 

Its envy cankerous, and its slander dark 

And deadly as the poison-laden tongue, 

Lanced from the adder’s den, the sensitive soul 
Stinging to madness; and, with burning lips, 
Life’s cup of gall and wormwood I have quaffed, 
Until the fountains of existence turn 

To bitterness; and I would gladly wrap 

The mantle of forgetfulness around 

This weary form, and sink to sweet repose, 
Far from the world, where no obtrusive eye 
Would mark my lowly slumber, save the stars; 
And when the tears of sympathy, that drip 
From the soft eyelids of the starry night, 
Alone bedew the pillow of my rest. 


But thou, fair child! art very young in years 
And in the greengess of the heart, when life 
Is all a pageant, and the joyous hours 
Trip lightsome 0’er its rose beds. Yet thy brow 
Weareth a seriousness that ’s not of youth; 
And in the accents of thy dulcet voiee 
Is heard the low vibration of a chord 
Touched by the hand of secret sorrow. 
Whence is thy melancholy? I have looked 
Into thy soft blue eyes, and seen the cloud 
Roll darkly o’er thy vision, like the shade 
Of joy departed, and a languor cast 
A pensive sadness on thy pallid cheek. 
And as your fair thin hand unconscious played 
With your unbraided tresses, and a smile 
Arching your lips, like a faint rainbow, shone 
In momentary brilliance o’er the gloom, 
I ve wondered that a shadow e’er should dim 
The brow of one so innocent and young, 
And scanning oft the fancies that have passed 
Across thy eloquent countenance, have thought 
That in thy orphan heart, were feelings stirred 
Too holy far for utterance, and that there, 
Touched by the wand of sorrow, ceaseless flowed 
The waters of affection, and enshrined 
Her memory in ehrystal, whose kind hand 
Had hed thy early footsteps. 

Calm thy griefs, 

Let joy illume thy cheek, and chase the tear 





That dews thy midnight pillow, and go forth 
Beneath th’ Almighty’s smile, with quiet heart 
Endued with every virtue, in the path 

Thy sainted mother trod; and when thy course 
Is ended, and the sun of life declines, 

The shades of death shall like a mantle fall 
Around thy sinless spirit, and thy head 

Beside the form that pillowed it in youth, 

Shall sink to slumber, and your souls in heaven 
Renew the blissful union death dissolved. 


Brookeville, Md. N. C. B. 
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THE BETRAYED, 
BY MRS. LEMAN GRIMSTONE. 


Tue hectic of an anxious mind 
Was barning on her cheek ; 
And fever’d was her feeble hand, 
Her pulse was wild and weak. 
The fount of hope which fed her heart, 
Afar—afar had stray’d ; 
And branded'by the bold and base 
She stood bereft—betray’d! 


Oh, when the soul has Iearn’d to lean 
With all confiding trust 

Upon some cherish’d, chosen thing, 
It cannot deem it dust. 

It is immortal to her love 
Immaculate—divine ! 

And when the desolator comes, 
How does she shield the shrine! 


She cannot think the lov’d will die ; 
She doubts e’en when the mace 
Of dark petrific death has touch’d 
The once expressive face ! 
Alas, there is a foe more dire 
That love still less dare meet— 
That kills e’en that which death will spare— 
That foe—is dark deceit! 


Oh, curses, cankers, crimes there are 
That spot the world with woe ; 

But Treacaery is the master fiend— 
Most black of all below. 

There ’s power to heal each other’s hurt, 
But that which he has made ; 

For cureless is the wound of one 
Whose trust has been betray’d. 


No lights of memory east their glow 
On her departed days ; 

And o’er the onward future not 
One beam of promise plays. 

The gems of soul all cast away 
Upon a worthless one, 

But mock the pillaged prodigal 


So easily undone:— 


The mourner may be soothed—she looks 
To hopes in Heaven array’d ; 

But the grave—the grave alone can give 
Repose to the betrayed ! 

The grave—wherein the fondest dream 
That ever fired the breast 

Is lost—forgotten—and the heart— 


The cheated heart hath rest. 





~»» my home is still the dwellin 


( #8 ) 





Original. 
MADELINE, 


A SKETCH, 


By Mare SmMETON. 


Ix the beginning of May, 18——, I left the 
din and bustle of a crowded mart, and went 
some three or four miles from the city, to enjoy 
the quiet of a country seat, and devote a more 
continuous attention to my law studies. On the 
morning, on which the principal incidents of 
this narrative occurred, I had, contrary to a most 
laudable custom, risen rather earlier than my 
wont; and, establishing an equilibrium with my 
feet against the window-sill, I gave myself up 
to the glorious mysteries of the Roman law, 
contained in a heavy volume of Justinian’s 
Code, made four-fold so by the deep scholia of 
learned Dutch and German commentators. Pan- 
dects and novels—edicts and rescripts—each, in 
its turn, passed before my mind’s eye, and 
claimed the closest scrutiny-gwhen the solemn 
toll of a bell broke upon my ear, and momenta- 
rily interrupted my legal meditations. I attempt- 
ed, but vainly, to connect again the broken train 
of reflection; the same dull, measured, and mono- 
tonous sound of the bell—now loud on the morn- 
ing wind—now lost in the foliage of the trees— 
still came to me, and compelled me to listen. 
What can be the meaning of this? Some festi- 
val—some Saint’s day, perhaps, thought I; for 
place of the Ca- 
tholic creed, with its hoary solemnities and poetic 

I went to the calendar; but it pointed 


Ges saint of but little note in the hierarchy— 
one whose self-devotion had barely entitled him 


“gto a place in the martyrology. I asked the old 
-  Hieusekeeper the reason of the bell’s tolling. 

“* Please, sir, they ’re tolling for Madeline’s 
burial—the young dairy-girl.” 

“ What!” I exclaimed, “that pretty milk- 

irl, whom I saw every morning pass by the 
oor?” 

“Just as you say, sir, the very one—and 

ou "ll see her pass again, for the last time— 
hid all along in her coffin. Poor, dear child, she 
wa’n’t seventeen yet! Is it natural, sir? Had’nt 
it been better some old body, like myse!f, had 
died, instead of that young thing ?” 

* Not seventeen, and dead!—And I, who 
ey the bell was tolling for a*holiday !”’ 

“It is a holiday,” added the old woman— 
“a holiday for the dead creature; for there be 
some folks say she wa’n’t so happy neither in 
this world.” 

The tolling went on.—As monotonous for a 
bprial as for a bridal—for a day of merriment as 
a day of mourning. It is still the same empty 
noise of clanging brass:—our fancies alone 
translate it into merry notes of funeral sounds. 
There is no real difference—unless the vulgar 
had to toll the knell of his own child. Oh! 
then, perhaps 

That a young creature should die, when there 
is sunshine abroad—in the first bright days of 
the year !—Die, when every thing springs airesh, 
and | s and revels with the new birth of 
May!—Die, when the merry bird-notes are 





waking the earth—when leaves are dancing on 
the branch—when not a flower is faded,—while 
the first, that shall wither, are those enwoven 
in the chaplets on her grave! 

Such were the thoughts that ran through my 
mind, as the pastor of the neighbouring convent 
of the Ursulines passed on his way to the house 
of death. It was early yet; but the hour had 
been selected on account of another burial, 
which was to follow Madeline’s: that one was 
more just, as the housekeeper would have 
said. The deceased was an old school-master, 
cumbered with years, whom death had summon- 
ed away from his seat, before his door, as he sat 
warming his shrivelled limbs in the genial rays 
of a apd sun. The foliage was gently 
stirred by the morning breeze, which came and 
went, like the breath of the living world ;—and 
the pure harmonies of nature spoke of freshness 
and beauty and peace to all around. It was one 
of those mornings, when the thought of death 
comes into none—not even into old, time-worn 
men ;—for then it is that the young and the viva- 
cious riot in the joyances of the present—and 
the old and broken brood over their full hoards, 
and fashion their endless hopes, until death 
comes to them, in the midst of their illusive 
schemes, and touches them on the threshold of 
their dwellings,—and all is silence and lifeless- 
ness. Witness the old school-master, who was 
that day to follow Madeline to the grave: she 
before, and he behind—against all nature and 
justice. He—whose measure of days was full— 
it was right that he should have died: an old 
man’s life is like a spent lamp ;—as soon as the 
morning-beams strike its flame, it flickers and 
dies away. But she—who had not yet taken 
her share of life, of hope, of love—she, the 
young and the gentle, to have died ’midst the 
breath of perfumes—the tide of sunshine, and 
the promises of spring! It was sad—unnatu- 
ral—horrible ! 

? * * * * * * 


The faneral filed off slowly before me. At 
the head stalked the sacristan, bearing aloft the 
silver cross;—then came the almoner of the 
Ursulines, an austere old man, hardened by the 
frequent sights of death’s doings, but who seem- 
ed evidently moved on the present occasion ;— 
then the chaunters, with their white surplices, 
and the choir-boys, with their scarlet stoles. 
Next came the coffin, borne by four lads, with 
four others to relieve them on the way from the 
house to the chapel, and from the chapel tg the 
grave-yard, which was at a considerable dis- 
tance from both. Close to the coffin, walked 
two rows of young girls dressed in white, and 
a + to size. Four of the eldest 

m chosen to act as pall-bearers, each 
holding in her hand a strip of ribband, which 
hung from the head and foot, on each side of the 
coffin. Over the bier was thrown a white satin 
sheet, on which were sewn small wreaths of 
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showy life-everlasting flowers—an eloquent and 
a two-fold emblem ;—the flowers, a pledge of 
the imperishable joys of future life;—and their 
colour, a token of the purity of her that was 
no more. , 
He, who has nét witnessed a burial in a vil- 
has missed a grand and poetic sight. In 
cities, the funeral rites generally bear too much 
of the vanities of life: but, in the country, and 
on the occasion which we are describing, this 
bevy of young girls, with their rosy cheeks and 
mild countenances, on which could be traced the 
pleasure of being decked out, rather than the 
sense of mourning, seemed to me like a group 
of angels, missioned to away a kindred 
spirit from the land of exile. Every thing was 
pure and soul-speaking, in this last compa- 
nioning of those who lived with her who had 
lived. The solemn cross, rising above the pro- 
eession—the banderols, borne by the young 
mourners—the spotless pall, strewn with flowers, 
mocking the idea of corruption ;—every object 
aptly disguised the trappings of death, and 
turned the spirit of even the incredulous to the 
hopes of another world. There, especially, the 
religious illusion was perfect—the coffin almost 
entirely concealed by the four bearers, and the 
girls walking at their side; and, save where the 
ness of the way would now and then 
break the line of escort, and reveal the presence 
of death beneath the flaunting pall, there was 
but one white mass of living forms and gorgeous 
flowers to be seen. 

Behind the corpse came the friends, relatives 
and neighbours, who had attended, through 
mere courtesy, perhaps;—and, in this assem- 
blage of some thirty or forty persons, but a few 
wore the semblance of mourning,—while the 
rest moved on, in heartless indifference, whisper- 
ing, laughing, and chatting of the lying ho 
and sordid interests of this world, within a few 
feet of a coffin—the mute, but impressive moni- 
tor of the vanity of life’s dreams. Two indivi- 
duals were distinguished from the other attend- 
ants, by the manner in which they seemed af- 
fected by Madeline’s death. The former was a 
sternly-looking man, about fifty years of age, 
with a swarthy countenance, of the most iron ex- 
pression. He now and then wiped away a 
tear—sometimes, as I thought, before it had ac- 
tually come to his eye. Even his grief had a 
cast of harshness; and, so forced and rebellious 
did it seem, that one might have deemed that he 
struggled to force it from his bosom. Yet it 
was not hypocrisy ;—that man was really sad, 
and the measurable capacity of good, native 
feeling, was powerfully stirred up ;—but his sor- 
row seemed connected with so many after- 
thoughts, that it hardly looked natural—and yet 
his was no affectation of sorrow. The second 


were compressed and quivering—his right hand 
crumpled a handkerchief, which repeatedly wi 
away a slight foam from his mouth. I wai 
him long and well. Once or twice he softened 
in his mood, shook his head, as if by some con- 
vulsive action, and then a large, silent tear would 
rol] from his dark eye—yet this lasted but a mo- 
ment,—he would again resume the sullen look, in 
which indignation seemed to master agony. 
“Only see!” whispered a woman close to 
me, “if Madeline isn’t grown since her death !” 
I turned round, and saw one of those mean- 
featured, prying faces, which are sometimes met 
with at funerals. She seemed to be telling, in 
thought, the number of inches which the relax- 
ing hand of death had added to the stature of 
the young girl, and gazed earnestly on the coffin, 
with the wish of fixing this absorbing idea on 
her mind. 

“1°ll tell you what, though,”’ added another, 
“it is a splendid burial:—old Martial has ’nt 
stack to nothing,—and it will cost him @ hand- 
some penny. They ’ve got the almorier, in the 
bargain, instead of the vicar,—and the satin 
pall instead of gle white sheet :—they ’re as 
proud as their betters !”’ 

“ There goes another customer,” said the shoe- 
maker to the village factotum, who centered in 

- his own person the dignity of magistrate, grocer 
and aj , and, on this occasion, stood at 
hisedoor, eyeing the pageant with that degree of 
decent emotion, which was expected from one 
exercising the most liberal professions of the 

lace. 

. “ Yes,—but I would cheerfully give five dol- 
lars, out of my own pocket, that she were not 
dead—for she was a good and an upright girl,” 
answered the honest druggist, in a sincerely 
compassionate tone. 

“ You had better have given hera good d 
of your physic, and have cured her na 
way,” said the fellow, with a coarse laugh of 
vulgar self-satisfaction. =" 

“ No, no;—there’s no physic for the 
of which she died,” rejoined the village 


than touched by the bitterness of its truth. 

Have you ever listened to all that is said ata 
burial, concerning the senseless, lifeless object, 
whose lips are stamped with the seal of death 
whose ears are closed to the voices of earth? 
If so, you must have an accurate idea of that 
which the world has dubbed with the precious 
name of sympathy. Hard by the coffin, there is 
a little ‘grief;—ten feet farther, you hardly find 
sorrow—even assumed sorrow ;—and, ten feet 
again, it is all heartless indifference, if not ehur- 
lish jokes. As to the cr ne ee their 
lap-stone, or their le, to look on the passing 
dead,—the ounhe vt the most feeling does 
not extend beyond the offering of five dol to 
reseue the life of a good, g and lovely 
creature. But, for the herd, it is an exhibition— 
quite as much so as the travelling mountebank, 
with his monkey sweeping the street, or holding 
out his hat to the beholder, while his leader 
grinds music from his The funeral 
reached the 1; but it is time that I should 
tell you what I or learned ing the 





object of these last and melancholy obsequies. 
a * . * * > 7 
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rather pleased with the wit of his expression, : 
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She was about seventeen, as I have already 
said. Her features were harmonized into an 
expression of subdued sternness, with a certain 
immobility of countenance, which could not 
controul the flashings of a finely wrought eye. 
That eye, now veiled in dreamy thoughtfulness 
—now darkling with a fierce brilliance, was the 
only feature that spoke in her face. No smooth 
oat snowy brow crowned that face;— her’s was 
a low, projecting forehead, richly bronzed by the 
sun of her southern clime,—and, here and there, 
sprinkled with freckles; but, on that forehead, 
curls of raven hair, wild and unconfined, sported 
with the breeze. On the whole, she was any 
thing but beautiful—one of those gifted crea- 
tures, who justify long descriptions, in a style 
of sentimental anatomy—half Willis and half 
Bell. She was in the habit of passing, every 
morning, by the window of my secluded studio, 

ether with half a dozen other milk-girls— 
wild, laughter-loving things, who, by their mi- 
micry of the various cries of hucksters, would 
call forth all the cooks and house-keepers, for 
the mere pleasure of laughing at them after- 
wards But Madeline never@ined her compa- 
nions in their tricks, nor would she loiter on her 
way, like the other gypsies;—this, with other 
circumstances, first attracted my attention. One 
day I overheard one of her mates whisper some- 
thing about a beau ;—and she hung down her 
healt and smiled a sorrowful smile, as if that 
word had been the epitome of all her sorrows 
and her joys; and, when they urged her too 
closely, she became impatient—begged them to 
let her alone, telling them that she did not feel 
disposed either to laugh or to joke, and that she 
was sick at heart. 

That word beau, gave me a clue toa tale of 
thwarted love, buried in the heart of that girl ;— 
and I began to understand the frequent sigh, the 
slow gait, and the pensive eye. That face, which 
seemed impassive, but because it had received 
the impress of deep, hopeless, unchanging sor- 
row ;—the smile, blending pleasure and modesty, 

-when they spoke of her love—the long and 
wishful look, which appeared to seek out some 
remote, unseen object,—and the strangeness of 
that look, which I deemed listless, before I 
learned that it mirrored the agonies of a fatal 
passion,—these, and more too, I now fully 
understood. 

An unforeseen circumstance, I have said, gave 
me a clue to the secret of this mysterious and 
suffering life ;—another, which occurred a few 
days before the death of the girl, left no room 
for conjecture. I had gone in quest of silence 
and shade, in a grove of magnolias, not far from 
the public read ;—the air was intensely hot. The 
wearied birds fluttered about the rank grass of 
an adjoining savannah, in the attempt to screen 
themselves from the rude fierceness of the noon- 
day sun. Seated, or rather lying, at the foot of 
one of the largest trees, bowéred by an immense 
wild grape-vine, I began to think of all the aspi- 
rations and miseries of a scholar’s life:—of 


ory, and its worse than vain illusions :—of 

bubble, unrewarding the trouble which 

it costs :—of popularity—the guerdon, most fre- 
Lene —of self. 


quently, of c some- 
times, but seldom of merit;—and then I thought 
of nothing—for the spirit flags quickly, when 





the frame gives way. What had been at first a 
clear and defined thought, became a dream—and 
the dream a half-sleep, full of sweet voluptuous- 
ness, in which the soul kept on its subdued acti- 
vity, though without volition or consciousness, 
I had been buried for sometime in that half-sl 
when, —— my position, I saw Madeline 
a few yards before me, seated on the edge of the 
road, with a youth, whom I immediately con- 
ceived to be the beau, about whom her friends 
had so often teased her. They did not speak ;— 
the exchange of feeling was carried on by links 
between them. They rose to de not that 
they had seen me ;—they would not have noticed 
an angel, at that moment—but because the hour 
of parting had come. The youth pointed to the 
road, pressed her hand with fearful energy, and 
bade her a silent and shuddering farewell. 

I will not pretend, at this period, to rehearse 
the emotions stirred up within me by the witness- 
ing of that scene: it was one of pervading an- 
guish, of which books do not give us either the 
secret or the key. A deep and intense passion, 
in the soul of a country-girl, cut off, by her situa- 
tion, from the thousand and one solaces, which 
ease and comfort the harrowings of feeling, is a 
smouldering fire, which breaks forth only where 
it consumes the heart, in which it was pent. I 
may mistake, but it seems to me that this un- 
spoken and almost animal passion—with barely 
a tinge of fancy, without the flow of commune— 
without the relief of the voice—towering in the 
heart of an uneducated, yet feeling woman, is a 
fatality infinitely more deadly than the civilized 
and refined loves, with their countless chances 
of diversion and distraction, arising from the 
gaities and restlessness of a city life. 

Madeline had parted from her lover, yet she 
would still turn back to gaze on the young fel- 
low, who, leaning on a fence, which ran along 
the path, kept his eye on her receding form. 
Thus did they keep on, exchanging looks; and 
she would faulter a few steps—then stop, again 
to look—and again resume her way. At those 
places, where the windings of the path concealed 
her lover, I saw her rise on tip-toe, with an art- 
lessness and grace, which, under other circum- 
stances, I would have admired. At last, placing a 
basket, which she carried along, at the foot of a 
tree, she ascended this frail platform, and chun 
for some time to the tree, with her left hand, 
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yijlonged to my parents,” resumed the girl 
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to her bed. Her father was op to the 
beau,—he wished to marry Madeline to a few 
more acres of ground than the beau possessed. 
His attentions had, at first, been accepted and 
allowed; and, on that gleam of hope, the young 
folks had loved on, till avarice, with its gaunt 
finger, snapped the heart-tie asunder. Not in 
cities alone do fathers speculate on the youth 


and beauty of their daughters. Opposition acted 5 


asa spur on the lovers, and their affections in- 
creased with the obstacles. Parents may frown 
on growing loves, or retract their pledged words, 
but they cannot destroy the bond of plighted 
truth, while they are measuring acres of ground, 
and counting sums of gold—hearts and souls 
and feelings will have their way. And such 
things end in crime or in suicide, or in the silent 
en ee of the heart, or the slow wastings of 
the frame, on a bed of sullen, voiceless suffer- 
ings, in which fathers and mothers deem them- 
selves justified, when they have not stinted the 
doctor’s visits and the druggist’s bills. 

On the very morrow, the evil had progressed 
so far, and the fever raged so fearfully, that the 

resence of the physician was required. When 

called to see the patient, he found her utterly 
prostrated. What was the matter? -And she an- 
swered: ‘‘nothing.”” What pained her? She 
had no pains. 

“This is spring-time; she is ailing of her 
seventeen years,” whispered the doctor to her 
father, with a gracious smile, ‘a husband, old 
gentleman,—a husband would be the best 
remedy.” 

I’ faith! the Esculapius was not far from 
the truth. But he recommended a husband, as 
he would have prescribed a dose of calomel. 
He saw the prosaic side of the disease, but not 
its poetry, and, above all, its catastrophe j—and 
he mounted his little dun pony, saying, * Jrri- 
tatio hysterica ,—I ’11 bleed her to-morrow.” 

But things went on so rapidly, that, after the 
doctor, they had to send for the clergyman, who, 
independently of being respected and beloved 
by his parishioners, was Madeline’s ghostly ad- 
viser. For fear of alarming the devoted suf- 
ferer, he told her that he came to see her, not as 
a minister, but as a friend ;—that God had not 
yet pleased to call her away from the world, that 
she would soon be restored to health, and that 
she must pray for patience and resignation.” 

“ But tell me, my dear child,” said he, ** your 
father complained of your conduct; s to 
me freely—what have you against him ?” 

“I loved young Richards, sir; my father al- 
lowed it at first, and then forbade my seeing him 
—after the tall overseer came to our And 
that’s the reason why I am dying away.” 

“ But, my child, the hearts of all dutiful 
ters should ree past 
gyman, who t this single vague argu- 
rv to oppose to the plain < firm declaration 

“T thought, father, that my honour only be- 

” irl, with 
some quickness; “and that, thank God, I shall 
bear unsullied to my grave; but my love and its 
o~ belong to him who has won them—and 

i shall be, while I live.” 
“Well, well, be calm, child—trust in God. 


long to their relatives,” said the cler- 


There is.no evil without its own remedy. I'll 





speak to your father, and reason the matter with 
him. I may succeed in removing his scruples, 
or doing away with his prejudices.” 

“‘Oh! sir, it is too late now !” exclaimed Ma- 
deline. “TI feel it here, in my heart—it is too 
late !” 

The worthy minister felt how delicate a turn 
the conference was assuming. His character 
would not justify him in siding with the girl: 
first plighted and then deceived by a hard- 
hearted and griping father. He endeavoured to 
draw the conversation into another channel: re- 
commended submission to the will of heaven: and 
above all, hope in the boundless wisdom of the 
Creator. ‘Then he passed on to a thousand little 
details, which, in the mouth of the good and 
the pious, soothe the rackings of disease, and 
solace the unrest of the mind; and left her, with 
the assurance that he would soon return, and find 
her better—for God had told him so. 

These consolations of the pastor had some 
effect upon her; yet it was evident, that she was 
quiually sinking. ‘There was, indeed, a placid 
calmness spread over her countenance ; but it was 
the forerunner of @ath. The doctor informed 
the parents that they would soon have no daugh- 
ter. ‘The minister was again sent for. But he 
came that time with all the solemn pomps of re- 
ligion. The hour of kind deceptions had gone 
by ;—he must now oe the spirit for its pas- © 
sage#to another world. The tinkle of the bell, 
which announced the presence of the priest, with 
the last sacrament, aroused her from her lethargy. 
Her eye sparkled with a flash of returning anima- 
tion; she smiled on the clergyman—a smile of ac- 
knowledgment, tinged with the majesty of death. 
She attempted to speak; but there came no 
words with the quick-heaving breath. ‘The old 
— brought his ears to her lips, to catch the 
ast confession of a dying Christian. 

“ Father!” she faintly murmured, “I am dy- 
ing fast. I knew it must come ;—but do—dco— 
let me not die without seeing him. I can’t think 
of Heaven now. If it be a sin, He will forgive 
me. Ihave but two thoughts—one for him— 
the other for Gop. Let Aim not have my last 
thought.” 

It was necessary to obtain the assent of the 
father, who had already refused his dying child 
this last favour. The pastor deemed it a charit- 
able deed to intervene, and manage this final in- 
terview between the living and the dying. He 
knew that death would soon leave nothing to his 
mission of forgiveness. He wrung a #eluctant 
consent from the parent, and the youth was intro- 
duced: he was melting into tears. But what are 
the tears of a man? jhat woe, ever so deep, 
can compensate the life of woman, dying with the 
excess of her own undying love? She did not 
see him; her eyes were already closed, never to 
open again, her spirit was hovering in that 
deepest of darkness, which, to the christian, is 
the harbinger of eternal light. She heard—she 
felt him; bat none knew whether her last thought 
had been one of regret or of joy;—for her fea- 
tures, already stiffening in the grasp of death, re- 
mained calm and unmoved: it was a secret, lost 
to earth—borne to heaven, on the wings of a pass- 
ing spirit. Yet her right hand quivered, with a 
faint, imperceptible motion ; hor lover clung to it 
and glued his lips in her clammy embrace. It 
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was the hand which he had wrung a few days 
previous, at their parting. ‘The hand which was 
pressed to the heart, when I saw her clinging to 
the tree, with her eye straining after her lover 
in the distance. Ten minutes passed on thus— 
the priest standing at the foot of the bed, whis- 

the last prayers over the agonizing; while 
the lover, knee ing by the bed-side, covered with 
his shrill sobs, the murmurs of the minister’s 
voice. He felt, at last, that hand, which ere- 
while was yet warm, grow cold against his 
cheek. Raising his eye, he saw that all was 
over, and rus from the chamber, with a long, 


fearful, heart-rending shriek. 
. * * o 


I joined in the escort, and followed in the in- 
termediate space, between the afflicted and the 
indifferent. We soon reached the burying- 

und—the gift of an individual to the sister- 
ood :—it been a en, before it was turn- 
ed into a catacomb. Here and there were a few 
crumbling bushes, but none came to sit on them. 
The flower-plats are still to be seen, with their 
borders of creeping-box ; but it is a rank, luxu- 
rious garden, fattened wiff®human bones, and 
bearing graves, instead of flowers. The inclo- 
sure is, in some places, broken down; but none, 
save the stray and innocent cattle, trespass on 
the ground—the dead are their own keepers. In 
the centre of the garden is still to be seen the di- 
lapidated summer-house of the first ownér—an 
airy fabric of the octagon shape, and of tasty ar- 
chitecture: there, with a few of the chosen, he 
used formerly to talk or drink“away the hours. 
And now, it is but a sentry-box, from which death 
keeps his watch over his own slumbering do- 
main; and, with his untiring voice, calls the 
wearied traveller of earth to the rest of the grave. 
No gloomy chance—no rude severings of affec- 
tions, perhaps, have ever brought you to a grave- 
yard in the palmy —_ of spring! If they have, 
you may have noticed the conflict between life 
and death. Save the dull grave-stone, every 
object is mantled with n. Next to dried up 
and forgotten chaplets, fresh flowers entwine the 
tombs, and laugh in the sunshine. Here and 
there violets and pansies, outliving the regrets of 
those that planted them, and blooming even after 
remembrance, has passed away. Wild periwin- 
kles, which the winds bear on their pinions, 
humble flowerets, which, like heart-felt sorrow, 
shunning the gaze of the thoughtless and the ry 
hide themselves behind the solemn grave. e 
springimg foliage of the trees, blends its tender 
tints with the darker n of the cypress, which 
defied the frostings of winter,—the pine branches 
wave their sombre verdure, dyed deeper by the 
breath of spring; the rich turf, marrow-fed, 
creeps: over the moss-clad stones, which time 
sinks lower and lower, with that merciless hand 
of his, which scoops the grave of all created 
things. Every thing grows, blossoms, and 
blooms there, as well as in the neighbourin 
k, whence we heard the joyous shout of chil- 
ren ringing on the early morning breeze. And 
yet no birds flutter in the ciff@ dente, unless 
you so call the bat, which nestles under the eaves 
of the ruinous summer-house. The bird of sun- 
shine—the bird of music—the bird that woos 
and warbles in the merry air—that bird shuns 
thd grave-yard, like that spot, which draws 





from the skies the passing cleaver of the clouds, 
To lure them on, we build marble cities of the 
dead, with splendid walks for the living; 
shady trees, beneath whose shadow fair forms 
and living beaux come to dream of hope and life, 
amid the memorials of death and the stillness of 
the tomb._—Civilization ! 

The coffin was laid in one of the most conspi- 
cuous parts of the yard; for, whatever we 
say about the equality of all, beyond the last 
bourne death is the inheritor of the prejudices 
and distinctions of life ; and the poor and the rich 
still keep their respectful distances under the 
surface of the earth. Grave-yards are like thee 
tres; there are places where you are sure of be 
ing seen, and others, where you are lost in the 
crowd : the only difference lieg between a box and 
a tomb———-Not much! At the upper end of the 
ground are the gorgeous mausoleums, which con- 
cern you and me; and, in the corners, the plain 
grave-stones, which we pass unheeded, or the 
undistinguished mound, which we tread under 
foot!—When the prayers of the dead wer 
spoken, and the first shovelful of clay thrown on 
the coffin, the younger of the individuals, who 
had walked next to the corpse, seized the other 
by the arm, and dragged him to the edge of the 

ve :— 

“Ihave but little to say ;”—came hissingly 
between his teeth— but I must say it: you, 
George Martial, her father, are the cause of her 
lying there in a cold early grave.” 

“ Better there, than yours, Richards” —an» 
swered the old man; “for sure as she had mar 
ried you, boy, so sure she would have starved !” 

‘+ Rather say at once, it was fora few pitiful acres 
of ground that you killed her;—ay! killed her— 
because she was too noble a thing to be sold, 
But mind me,”——and the youth.shook his 
finger threateningly at him. 

e father drew back, and, with that motion, 
loosened a few clods, which fell upon the coffin, 
The hollow noise which it returned, put an end 
to this dis ful scene. The faces around § 
blanched, as the sudden fall of earth on the coffia 
sounded like a , as if the dweller within 
would burst its lid, to part her lover and her sire. 
Both left the burying-ground with dark and silent 
scowls of hate. 5 


Years have passed since the close of this ,™ 
y- The father died of apoplexy, Fy) 


homely traged 
on hearing the flight of a debtor, to whom he had 
loaned a large sum on usury. The lover t 
moved to the city, and married there. There ae 
no flowers on the poor victim’s i 
pb ee stuck at its head, 
y tree, 

the last dwelling of” Madeline of the broken 
heart ! 


8 @ Oe 
HOW TO SHAKE OFF TROUBLE. 


Set about doi to somebody—put 
your hat and go and wit the sick and 
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HENRY NEELE. 


The late Henry Neele was the second son of a 
highly respectable map and heraldic engraver in 
the Strand, where he was born Janu 29th, 
1798; and upon his father removing to Kentish 
Town, was there sent to school, as a daily boarder, 
and continued at the same seminary until his edu- 
cation was completed. At this academy, though 
he became an excellent French scholar, yet he 
acquired “little Latin, and less Greek ;” and, in 
fact, displayed no very devoted application to, or 
even talent for, study .of any sort: with the ex- 
ception of Poetry; for which he thus early 
evinced his decided inclination, and produced 
several specimens of extraordinary beauty, for so 
juvenile a writer. Henry Neele’s inattention at 
school was, however, amply redeemed by his un- 
assisted exertions when he better knew the value 
of those attainments which he had neglected ; 
and he subsequently added a general knowledge 
of German and Italian, to the other languages in 
which he became a proficient. Having made 
choice of the profession of the law, he was, upon 
beeriog school, articled to a respectable attorney ; 
and, after the usual period of probationary expe- 
rience, was admitted to practice, and commenced 
business as a Solicitor. 

It was during the progress of his clerkship, in 
January, 1817, that Henry Neele made his first 
appearance as an author, by publishing a volume 
of poems; the expenses of which were kindly 
defrayed by his father: who had the judgment to 
perceive, and the good taste to appreciate and 
encourage, the dawning genius of his son. 
Though this work displayed evident marks of 
youth and inexperience, yet it was still more de- 
cidedly characterized by a depth of thought and 
feeling, and an elegance and fluency of versifica- 
eation, which gave the surest promises of future 
excellence. Its contents were principally Lyri- 
cal, and the ill-fated Collins was, anal -his 
chief model. The publication of this volume 
introduced the young poet to Dr. Nathan Drake, 
author of “ Literary Hours,” &c., who, though 
acquainted with him “only through the medium 
of his writings,”’ devoted a chapter of his ** Win- 
ter Nights,” to a critical examination and eulogy 
of these poems; “of which,” says the Doctor, 
“the merit strikes me as being so considerable, 
as to justify the notice and the praise which I feel 
gratified in having an opportunity of bestowing 
upon them.”’ And in a subsequent paragraph, 
he observes, that, “* when beheld as the very first- 
lings of his earliest years, they cannot but be 
deemed very extraordinary efforts indeed, both of 
taste and genius ; and as conferring no slight ce- 
lebrity on the author, as the name next to be pro- 
nounced, perhaps, after those of Chatterton and 
Kirk White.” 

Ardent and enthusiastic in all his undertakings, 
Mr. Neele’s literary industry was now amply 
evinced by his frequent contributions to the 
“Monthly Magazine,” and other periodicals ; as 
well as to the * Forget-Me-Not,” and several of 
its contemporary Annuals. Having been long 
engaged in studying the Poets of the olden time, 
particularly the great masters of the Drama of 
the age of Queen Elizabeth, for all of whom, 
but more especially for Shakspeare, he felt the 
most enthusiastic veneration, He was well quali- 

5 





fied for the composition of a series of “ Lectures 
on English Poetry,” from the days of Chaucer 
down to those of Cowper, which Ke completed 
in the Winter of 1826; and delivered, first at the 
Russell, and subsequently at the Western Litera- 
ry Institution, in the Spring of 1827. These Lec- 
tures were most decidedly successful; and both 
public and private opinion coincided in deseribi 
them as “displaying a high tone of poetical feek 
ing in the lecturer, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the beauties and blemishes of the great sub- 
jects of his criticism.” 

In the early part of 1827 Mr. Neele published 
a new edition of his Poems, collected into two 
volumes; and in the course of the same year 
produced his last and greatest work, the “ Ro- 
mance of English History,” which was dedicat- 
ed, by permission, to His Majesty ; and though 
extending to three volumes, and, from its very 
nature, requiring much antiquarian research, was 
completed in little more than six months. Flat- 
tering as was the very general eulogium which 
attended this publication, yet the voice of praise 
was mingled with the warnings of approaching 
evil ; a like the lightning which melts the 
sword within its scabbard, it is but too certain 
that the incessant labour and anxiety of mind at- 


tending its completion, were the chief sources of @ 


that fearful ‘malady which so speedily destroyed 
him. 

In person, Mr. Neele was considerably below 
the middle stature ; but his features were singu- 
larly expressive, and his brilliant eyes betokened 
ardent feeling and vivid imagination. Happily, 
as it has now proved, though his disposition was 
in the highest degree kind, sociable, and affec- 
tionate, he was not married. His short life passed, 
indeed, almost without events; it was one of 
those obscure and humble streams which have 
searcely a name in the map of existence, and 
which the traveller passes by without inquiring 
either its source or its direction. His retirin 
manners kept him comparatively unnoticed 
unknown, excepting by those with whom he was 
most intimate; and from their grateful recollec- 
tion his memory will never be effaced. He was 
an excellent son; a tender brother ; and a sincere 
friend. He was beloved most by those who 
knew him best; and at his death, left not one 
enemy in the world. 


The following story is a happy illustration of 
Mr. Neele’s humorous style : 


A YOUNG FAMILY. 
BY HENRY NEELE. 


You must know, most dear and courteous read- 
er, that 1 am a Bachelor: not an old one, Hea- 
ven forbid! but one of whom the ladies say, 
“What a pity it is that Mr. Wiggins does not 
marry!” The fact is, I am sole lord of my hours, 
and of my limbs. If I stay out late, I need 
neither lie, nor look sulky, when I get home. I 
need not say, * My dear Peggy, | really was the 
first to come away;”’ nor run the fearful @iterna- 
tive of either losing good company, or enduring 
a curtain-lecture. Besides all this, 1 am not sur- 
rounded by a sweet young family; but of that 
‘«‘ anon, anon, Sir.” 


* 





HENRY NEELE. 





Having thus introduced myself to your notice, 
allow me to perform the same kind office for one 
of my friends. George Cheviot and I were 
schoclfellows. He was neither very wise nor 
very rich ; but he was merry, and good tempered : 

ualities which I could then better appreciate 
we the others, and which I am still heretical 
to think the most valuable of the quartette. 
He was, moreover, “a tall fellow of his hands,” 
and as brave as a lion; and I, I don’t blush to 
own it, was a weak, puny chitling, and, as it is 
called in school phraseo , wanted somebody 
to take'my part. George, accordingly, fought my 
battles, while I wrote his exercises ; and thus we 
became sworn associates. We played, and romp- 
ed, and rioted together; and, like the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s parties, what we wanted in wit we 
made up in laughter ; which, after all, I still con- 
sider the better thing of the two. 

After leaving school, we both settled in the 
great city, until George, who had a touch of the 
sentimental in his character, fell in love with, and 
married, a journey-woman ; the consequence of 
which was that all his friends cut him, and none 
of his family would go within a mile of his resi- 
dence. For my own part, I make it a rule to cut 
all my friends as soon as they get married: I do 
not like the transformation of a merry, frank, so- 
eiable companion, into an important family man. 
Neither do I like their invariable practice of lay- 
ing every fault upon the shoulders of their bach- 
elor acquaintances ; for I have known more than 
one man, who, when rated by his amiable help- 
mate for his late hours, has excused himself by 
saying, “* My dear, Mr. Wiggins would not let 
me come away.” Notwithstanding the tenacity 
with which I usually adhere to this rule, I de- 
termined to make an exception in favour of poor 
George. His grandfather had been a butcher, 
and his father a master carpenter, and therefore 
it is not surprising that his mother should be 
shocked at his demeaning himself so vastly. I, 
however, who have always been of opinion that, 
in a free country like ours, a man has a right to 
make a fool of himself, if he chooses, looked at 
the affair with different eyes, and we continued as 
warm and friendly as ever. Although I did not 
eall at his house, we met at our usual places of re- 
sort, and I found less difference in George than in 
most of my married acquaintances. He was, 
nevertheless, constantly expatiating on the joys 
of a married life, and especially of seeing a 
young family growing up abont you ; of * teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot ;” and of watch- 
ing the archness, the vivacity, and the a 

the pretty prattlers. One day when he was 
particularly eloquent upon these topics, and I 
was as acquiescent and as insincere as a man 
ought to be on such occasions, he extorted from 
me a promise to dine with him, that I might have 
the satistaction of seeing him surrounded with 
his young — 

e appointed day arrived, and I was ushered 
into the presence of my friefd, and his lady. She 
was dressed very finely, had.a mincing air of 
gentility, and I should have thought her rather 

retty, if no one had said any thing about her. 
fs one corner of the room stood a cradle, and 
close by it—no matter what; socks, and caps, 
and. ribands, were thrown about the room in 
* most admired disorder ;”’ the chimney smoked ; 





. 
several of the window were broken; and 
three or four squalid, dirty-faced children were 
sprawling on the ground, and roaring very lastily. 
“ That is a sweet little fellow, Madam,” said I;— 
Heaven forgive me for the lie!—pointing to a 
blear-eyed, bloated-cheeked cupid in her arms. 

“It’s a girl, Sir,” said she, bursting into a 
horse laugh; “yes!” she added, patting the 
bloated cheek aforesaid, “and it is a girl, though 
he thought it was a boy, my pretty !”’ 

This was the commencement of my bacala- 
rean blunders, and the lady for some time regard- 
ed me with a contempt, which, had I mistaken 
her own sex, could hardly have been surpassed. 

To recover myself from my confusion, I took 
a pinch of snuff; my friend and his wife begged 
to participate in the contents of my box, which 
they had no sooner done, than every obstreperous 
urchin in the room roared out to be allowed to do 
the same. This petition was followed by a half- 
angry altercation between husband and wife, the 
former saying, ** Oh let them, pretty dears !”’ and 
the latter, “* Indeed they shall not.”” The cause of 
indulgence, however, triumphed ; and every dirty 
pug-nose in the room, was speedily made dirtier, 
at the expense of my black rappee. The conse- 
quences may easily be guessed : a round of sneez- 
ing, snivelling, coughing, crying, and scolding, 
commenced, until the adventure was closed by a 
general wiping of eyes, and blowing of noses, 
throughout the apartment. For myself I did 
nothing but commit blunders all the while I was 
in the house. Now my foot was on the nose of 
one, and now my elbow in the eye of another; 
and I could not stir an inch without being in 
danger of dislocating a boy’s neck, or fracturing 
a girl’s cranium. 1 am afraid that I shall be 
thought a sad barbarian, for not being rapturously 
fond of children: but give me a cat, say I; I can 
play with that as long as I please, and kick it out 
of the room when I ’m tired of it. . : 

The announcement that dinner was ready re- 
lieved me, at least for a time, from my many 
miseries. While descending the stairs, George 
whispered in my ear, asking me, if I did not 
think him the happiest fellow in the world; to 
which I replied, “‘My dear boy, I quite envy you.” 
We sat down to table, and, after many apologies 
from the lady, who hoped that I should find some- 
thing to my liking, but who feared that her fare 
would be found but homely, as her time was so 
much oceupied by her young family, the dishes 
were uncovered. Whatever the dinner might be 
in fact, I found that it was intended to be consid- 
ered a very good, and even a handsome one. The 
lady, who before her marriage, had lived at the 
west end of the town, chestdie made shifts,—in 
more senses than one,—petticoats, and mantuas, in 
a garret, wished to pass for a person of some taste 
and fashion. Accordingly, the table, instead of 
the ordinary viands which the Englishman de- 
lighteth to masticate, exhibited a profusion of 
would-be French and Italian dishes. Of these 1 
merely counterfeited to eat, excepting one or two: 
among which was a fricassee, for so my hostess, 
styled a blue-looking leg of a fowl, fleating in’s 
sea of dirty lard and salt butter, and a plate of 
macaroni, so called, which tasted ae 
like melted tallow. The best thing which 
could get hold of, was a bottle of their Cham 
pagne, which was really very tolerable Perry. 





D’ISRAELI, 








Our dinner did not, however, pass over without 
the usual accompaniment of much uproariousness 
from the room above, which the sweet young 
family continued to occupy, and Betty was every 
five minutes despatched from the dining-room to 
still “« the dreadful pother o’er our heads.”’ 
Lord Byron says— 
“a fine family ’s a fine thing, 
Provided they don’t come in after dinner,” 

and I agree with him; especially in the proviso. 
At my friend George’s, however, the young 
family was introduced with the dessert. The 
eldest, a wide-mouthed, round-shouldered girl, 
took possession of the better half of my chair; 
where she amused herself the greater part of the 
evening by picking cherries out of my plate, and 
spitting the stones into it. . The sweet innocent 
whose sex I had aspersed, filled, and well filled, 
the arms of mamma; and two greedy, greasy 
boys stood one on each side of my worthy host. 
These contrived to entertain themselves in a va- 
riety of ways: putting their fingers into the pre- 
serves ; drinking out of their father’s wine-glass ; 
eating till their stomachs were crammed to satiety, 
and bellowing out bravely for more. As a va- 
riety, we were occasionally treated with crying, 
—P and threats of a whipping, which ope- 
ration I at one time positively expected to see 
' performed in my presence. At length the lady 
and the “ family” retired, and amidst boasting of 
his happiness on George’s part, and felicitations 
on mine, we continued to ply the bottle. Rather 
to my surprise, I found that the port-wine was 
admirable, but poor George, as I afterwards 
learned, had sent for two or three bottles from a 


neighbouring tavern, for which he had paid an 


admirable price. After emptying the decanters 
on the table, I found that I had had enough, and 
proposed joining the interesting domestic group 
up stairs. In consequence, however, of my friend 
being very pressing, and of my being “ nothing 
loath,” I consented that another bottle should be 
broached. The order to that effect being speedily 
communicated to Betty, she met it with th 
astounding reply, ‘* There is no more, Sir.” 
though I told my friend that I was glad of: 
and that I had drunk quite sufficient, his chagrin 
was manifest. He assured me that although his 
wine-cellar was exhausted, he had plenty of 
spirits and cigars, of which he proposed that we 
should immediately avail ourselves. To this, 
however, I positively objeged, especially as I 
knew that the ci-devant journey-woman milliner, 
considered smoking ungenteel. 

I have but little more to tell you; we adjourned 
to the tea-table, were nothing passed worth re- 
cording. ‘The family was again introduced, for 
the purpose of kissing all around, previous to 
their retirement to bed. “Kiss the gentleman, 
Amy,” said the lady ; “ and, Betty, wipe her face 
first; hdw can you take her to the gentleman in 
such a state?’ Betty having performed this very 
requisite operation, I underwent the required 
.penance from one and all, with the heroism of a 
Martyr. Shortly afterwards I took leave of my 
worthy host and hostess, and experienced a heart- 
felt delight when I heard the door close behind 
me. I am not in the habit, like Sterne, of falling 
down on my knees in the streets, or ceoping my 
hands with delight, in a crowded highway. 








I could not help feeling, that few as were m 
sitive causes of rejoich » I was not apd at 
some negative ones; and, above all, I felicitated 
myself, that I was not the happiest fellow in the 
world ; that I had not married a journey-woman ; 
and that I was not blessed with a sweet young 
family: as my recent experience of the latter 
comfort had induced me to think that ory fr wm 

was really not quite so cruel as I had hitherto ~ 
considered him. 


ey 
D’ISRAELI. 


The following is from the pen of Bulwer. It 
is a compliment justly deserved by D’ Israeli: 

“In miscellaneous literature, or what is com- 
monly termed the belles lettres, we have not very 
remarkably enriched the collection bequeathed to 
us by the Johnsonian era. The name of one 
writer 1 cannot, however, help singling from the 
rest, as that of the most elegant gossip upon the 
learned letters, not only of his time, but, perhaps, 
his country; and I select it the more gladly, 
cause popular as he is, I do not think he has 
ever obtained from criticism a fair acknowledg- 
ment of the eminent station he is entitled to claim. 
The reader has already discovered that I speak 
of yourself, the author of The Curiosities of Lit- 
erature, The Calamities of Authors, and, above 
all, the Essay upon the Literary Character. In 
the two first of these works you have seemed to 
me to be to literature what Horace Walpole was 
to a court;—drawing from minutie, which you 
are too wise to deem frivolities, the most novel 
deductions, and the most .graceful truths; and 
seeming to gossip, where in reality we philoso- 
phise. But you have that which Horace Wal-- 
pole never possessed—that which is necessary to 
the court A Letters, but forbidden to the court of 
Kings: a deep and tender vein of sentiment runs, 
at no unfrequent times, through your charming 
lueubrations; and I might instance, as one of the 

ost touching, yet unexaggerated conceptions of 

uman character, that even a novelist ever formed, 
the beautiful Essay upon Shenstone. That, in- 
deed, which particularly distinguishes your wri- 
tings, is your marvellous and keen sympathy with 
the literary character in all its intricate mazes and 
multiplied varieties of colour. You identify 
yourself wholly with the persons on whom you 
speculate ; you enter into their heart, their mind, 
their caprices, their habits, and their eccentrici- 
ties; and this quality, so rare even in a dramatist, is 
entirely new in an essayist. I know of no ether 
lucubrator who possesses it; with a subtle ver- 
satility you glide from one character to another, 
and by examination re-create ;—drawing from re- 
search all those new views and bold deductions 
which the poet borrows from imagination. The 
gallant and crafty Raleigh, the me ancholy Shen- 
stone, the antiquarian Oldys—eaeh how different, 
each how profoundly anal , each how 
liarly the author’s own! Even of the least and 
lowest, you say something new. Your art is 
like that which La Fontaine would attribute tg a 
more vulgar mastery : 

——Un roi, prudent et 
De ses moindres sujets sait tirer quabyes aa. 
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Bat the finest of all your works, to my mind, 
is the Essay on the Literary Character ; a book, 
which he who has once read, ever recurs to with 
delight: it is one of those rare works, in which 
— part is adorned, yet subordinate to the 
whole—in which every page displays a beauty, 
and none an impertinence.”’ 


8 OB Ot 
FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 


As early as the age of twenty, every one should 
consider the importance of having a good moral 
‘character; and should endeavour to form and ac- 
quire it. At that age, there is usually maturity of 
intellect enough to distinguish between good and 
evil, and to decide on the course to be — 
Conscience and the moral sense have full power 
to discriminate and to choose. ‘The right and 
wrong of actions are clearly perceived and under- 
stood: and the different results of each, as to our 
present being, at least, if we were to extend our 
views no further, may be justly apprehended. 

It has been often and justly said, that we are 
creatures of habits; and habits of a moral cha- 
racter are early formed. We have passions, and 
we are liable to temptations ;—if we yield to evil 
desires for a time, they become stronger ; if we are 
overcome by early temptations, we shall have less 
power to resist afterwards. The course began and 
pursued for a season, will, except by an uncommon 
effort, or some remarkable occurrence, most pro- 
bably be pursued. It will be natural to continue it. 
And hence the necessity of setting out right, and 
of entering the right path early. It is acommon 
error, but a great and dangerous one, that a moral 
reformation, or change of moral character can, at 
any time, easily be effected. It is far otherwise. 
Besides, if there be a right course, and a proper 
course, (both as our duty and happiness are con- 
cerned,) the sooner we enter upon it the better.— 
We shall thus show our wisdom, and provide for 
our interest.—Not to do so will be acting on a 
= apg which, in other, and the common af- 

irs of life, every one condemns. 

We venture to say to the young then,—See to 
your moral character—* Get knowledge and wis- 
dom ;—with all thy getting, get understanding.” 
Seek for useful knowledge; and let this know- 
ledge guide you.—If a man knows how to pilot a 
ship, or to manage a farm, and yet sleep, or haunts 
the tavern, when he should be watching and work- 
ing at his post—what should we think of him ? 
The light of conscience must guide; the moral 
sense must be the criterion; evil desires, and sel- 
fish, irregular passions must be suppressed.—Re- 
ar | conform to duty; and habit will soon 
make | pleasant. And the middle and ‘close 
of life will not be filled up with vain regrets and 
painful self-denials. 


te @ Oe 
HYPOCRISY. 


Many persons make a wonderful display of 
good will when you call on them; urge you to 
visit them often, and chide you for a long absence ; 
when, at the same time, they are wishing you off, 
and will indulge in fereons remarks as soon as 
you are gone. j7~ There are many more of this 
elass than superficial observers dream of. 





Original. 
LINES ON A YOUNG LADY 
Reposing in Death, 


BY T.- As WORRALL. 


Oh, think not the spirit, 
Which lately was there— 
In that image so beautiful, 
In that bosom so fair!— 


Can pass like a dream, 

In the cold earth decay’d— 
The mind cannot perish, 
Of so lovely a maid! 


Those eyes in their glance, 

Were more bright than the gem— 
And my heart beat more wildly, 
As I gaz’d upon them. 


Those lips, now so cold, 

And which told me her love, 
Seem so like what they once were, 
That I still think they move. 


There ’s a brightness that lingers, 
Like the last star of night ; 

Still shining—reluctant 

To pass from the sight. 


Oh, such are the beautiful, 
When hush’d is the breath ; 
And the purest in feeling, 
Look loveliest in death ! 


The calmness—the sweetness, 
Which cling round the face, 
When the life-spark retires, 
The mourner may trace ! 


Oh, could that bright spirit, 
All lovely and fair, 
Appear as it now is, 

What beauty were there ! 


I weep not—for sweeter 
Tis thus to depart, 

Than to live on, and linger 
With grief round the heart! 


Where the good are at rest 

In the day without night ; 

There her pure soul now breathes 
In the spirit of light ! 


A BITE. 


Alfonso Lombardi, a celebrated sculptor of the 
Emperor Charles V. was a great coxeomb. He 
got punished one day by a lady of Bologna, to 
whom he took it into his head to make love in # 
foppish manner. She was his partner at a ball, 
in the midst of which he turned to her, and hea 
ing a profound sigh, said, as he looked her in the 
face with what he thought ineffable sweetness im ' 
his eyes,and we may suppose some fantastic and 
writhing gesture, “If *tis not love I feel, pray 
what is it!” “ Perhaps,”’ said the young lady 
“ something bites you.” © 
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Original. 


STRAY REMINISCENCES. 


I nave been looking over an old note-book. 
Follow me, reader, if you will; I know not 
where I shall lead you; we will sit together 
briefly among varied recollections. There is a 
something that pervades West Point, that invigo- 
rates and brightens the fancy of every stranger. 
To him whose travels call up his country’s history, 
the musings of patriotism are awakened by Fort 
Putnam, whose grey walls and “nodding arches 
now feel the stroke of mouldering time.” To 
him who would review the elements of the 
future military glory of the nation, here is a band 
of young men from every section, destined to 
its defence, forming the habits and friendships 
and acquiring the knowledge which are essential 
to the officers of the army of a proud republic. To 
the soul which delights in scenery rude and grand, 
a plain lies open, scooped by nature out of the 
mountains On their sides is a forest, where the 
wild birds live, and the cold, clear Hudson rolls 
round the Point, in a splendid serpentine. To 
the maiden who invests the future with every 
glittering reality, whose opening age disposes 
er to paint impression in the gay colour of ro- 
mance, West Point with its recollections of 
young Andre; with its handsome cadets, so 
generous in attention; with its moonlight music ; 
with the deep solitude, bowers, and fountains of 
its Kosciuseo’s garden, suiting so peculiarly the 
soft whispers of poetry and love, opens to her 
an existence purely happy. How abiding the 
interest of the young student, when, living on 
this enchanting spot, he is mixed up with the 
friendships, intense yet noble rivalships, and all 
the gay military circumstance which belongs to 
the Academy. Truly is it great! Often do we 
hear of the delighted memory, with which those 
who stand in the maturity of life, dwell upon 
the place where, as Dryden describes it, “ bred 
together in one school they grew.” But, with 
those who emerge from the walls of this insti- 
tution, affectionate regard for the scenes and 
companions of early studies, is invested with a 
special interest and depth of kind association. 
There is a natural reason for this fact. Man’s 
pursuits and predilections are formed by circum- 
stance. There are sympathies in the human 
bosom, that always seek for exercise: and im- 
ressions which flow from, are ever moulded 
objects which address them. Of no princi- 
ple is it more true than of the social, that, when 
confined in one way, it will seek its usual and 
healthful freedom in another; this it is, which 
explains the deep hold taken on the cadets by 
the West Point academic life. All of them en- 
ter the ranks of the institution, in early age and 
aequirement. They come from the diversified 
walks of civil education, are immediately ab- 
stracted, by an inexorable discipline, from all fur- 
ther participation with them, and, for four years, 
throw their feelings into the same pecultar chan- 
nel of daily, study, restraint, and ultimate hope. 
They feel that theirs is a united destiny; their 





emulations, their recreations, centre within them- 
selves. Of general society at the Point, for the 
greater part of the year, there is but the shadow; 
and, were there more, the rules of this institu- 
tion wisely prohibit a participation in it by the 
cadets. Hence they raise a little world within 
themselves, which seems to be more peculiarly 
their own, from the mountains that enfold and the 
river that rolls round. them. In their leisure 
hours, they are thrown on their own resources, of 
conversation and character; they become fami- 
liar with, and united to each others’ interests; 
this binds them closely and delightfully, while 
students, together, and gives a grateful play to 
the memory, when far separated on different 
branches of the public service. There are mo- 
ments of the past, in the years of all of us, upon 
which we are prone to dwell, as specially de- 
lightfal, in their every association. We invest 
with an interest that is real, the recollection of 
opening honours and successful enterprise, but 
perhaps no period with a regard more original, 
than that which marks the first formation of 
youthful friendships, amid the hourly develo 
ments of maturing education. Such is the feel- 
ing that pervades me, when I call up from time 
gone by, a year spent at the Military Aca- 
demy. Let me record, from the loose sheets of a 
journal, one or two of its scenes, as they rose 
and passed ! 

“The carriage is ready, master Oliver,” said 
an old grey headed family-negro, as he doffed hit 
hat, and appeared before the door of the summer- 
house, where I was sitting with my cousins. 
The morning was one of the loveliest of May— 
the dew was on the grass, aud the birds sang 
sweetly in the trees. -We had strolled from 
the breakfast-table to the new-born verdure of 
a patrimonial avenue, and, taking a wind 
path, entered a summer-house rudely béautiful, 
in the embellishment nature had bestowed on it, 
but welcome to me in the happy memory of the 
past. There is something captivating in the sor- 
row of youth, when called upon, in the course 
of education, to leave the scenes of home— 
scenes endeared by the recollections of child- 
hood, and companions with which it has been 
passed. The feeling loses its peculiarity, as 
we advance, but who does not at some peri 
recall its existence? It is the voice of nature, 
speaking in purity, when the imagination is 
full of forms of freshness, and home the centre 
of the heart’s dearest delights. 
residence of my Uncle V 
there many happy hours; and, about for a long 
time to be separated from it, had ridden the 
evening before, to bid adieu to all its delight- 
ful intercourse. The summer-house was in a 
lonely part of the garden; the waves of the 
Potomac washed the bank on which it stood; 
an old apple-tree shaded its roof, and sweet briar 
and wild roses peeped through the lattice-work. 
It had been there for many years, and was full 
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of old names and poetic inscriptions. Is it not 
le to linger in these spots; to sit in them 

one, the elements — and above, and listen 
to time as it passes, dro drop, into eternity ? 
I like them, for all uae’: roclaims that i 
have engaged the lighter hours and romantic 
hopes of those who have gone before.— 
The appearance of old Isaac was an intimation 
that all was ready for my departure ; he was an 
aged family-servant, faithful in affection to a 
master whom he loved; and was to drive me to 
my own home, whence, the next day, I departed 
for the Point. And whom did I leave in that 
“ancient bower?” Years have since rolled by, 
but this moment I have not forgotten. There 
were three—three whose soft hands I clasped in 
friendship, and whose bright eyes gave me the 
sympathy of a kind interest. One was my cousin 
Anna; the arch, the dark-eyed Anna; kind in 
her temper and merry in her thoughts. It cost 
me a tender pang to leave her. I tried to feign 
her sweet indifference. Impossible! Emotion, 
peeping rae a crimson sorrow, scorned the 
imposture. Who that has changed the chin of 
dowa into the ripened beard, cannot fix upon a 
= memorable poy | his retrospects for 
earty devotion to a coy, bright cousin, and the 
unpaid misery and hope which that devotion 
cost him? 1 take it to be incident to the hu- 
man condition, that every man falls in love with 
his cousin before he completes his fourth lus- 
trum. Is she the eldert—the greater the certainty 
and hardship of captivity!” ‘Had you ever a 
cousin, Tom?”’ is an admirable touch. If truth 


can ensure the approbation of posterity, it will 


be classic? Be this as it may, I fell in love with 
my cousin, and I’m glad that I did. She was 
nearly three years my senior, yet my happy ima- 
inings were ever near her. Always alarmed in 
er presence, I was never easy when out of it; 
afraid to hint my youthful passion; like a mar- 
tyr, I suffered in silent anguish. I assert it—let 
none venture contradiction—she was beautiful. 
The rose bloomed upon her cheek, and her eye 
Was one of clear and mild intelligence, her 
brow delicately penciled; her skin very fair; her 
n light; she was always dressed in taste 

and beauty; her manners had an original play- 
fulness ; her countenance, the index of her soul, 
was tranquil and lovely. And what has be- 
come of her? Ah! must I write it! Can I? 
Once, the attempt would have turned my ink 
le,—my pen would have become stiff! But 
will try—yes, let me try. She has passed into 
the “calm of states;” my pretty coz is mar- 
ried! As to me, I have become ambitious; a 
prosing philosopher, a critic on the sex, for- 
sooth; but, even yet, I can turn from Tully, 
where the May-sun shines, and think of her with 
an enthusiasm which it is quite refreshing to re- 
call. And who were the other two? Sisters, 
companions of Anna’s childhood; one of them 
grown up among the charming and accomplish- 
ed women of the day, but the other is dead. 
When I left her, hope encircled her brow, her 
cheek was blooming, and her promise bright. 
From the first developments of infancy, she had 
possessed the most amiable virtue; was of 
a small delicate shape; cherished benignity of 
thought and conduct towards all; loved her 
friends, and by them was most. tenderly be- 





loved. Called to watch over the last and lin. 
gering sickness of a brother, she too wag 
touched by the finger of consumption. How 
lovely she looked! how melancholy-her loveli- 
ness! Her cheek grew pale; her eye had a lus. 
tre of startling brightness; but it yet sweetly 
beamed, and her soft brown hair still curled in 
beauty. After an absence of some years, I first 
saw her in this state of héalth, playing on her 
guitar. Heavens, what a change! She sat upon 
a sofa, and was joined by her sister, in the 
sweet tones of the second. “T'was a touching 
scene! The smile of eternity was upon her! 
I felt that those hearts united, must soon be 
severed; the lyre now breathing so softly, 
must soon be mute! So it was; in a few 
months she fell into the grave, and there she 
peacefully sleeps! Death ever creates a deep 
chasm in living affection; but there is poetry 
of melancholy in the case of one cut off in the 
beauty and dignity of the budding woman—in_ 
the bloom of her hopes, her temper and her age, 
It was a damp, dull morning, suiting | feel- 
ings, when I set off for West Point. In the 
evening, I found myself at the town of W——; 
thence to the steam-boat, for the North, was a 
ride of three hours; I was in no mood to lin 
on my road, and took conveyance to reach it for 
a passage, the next morning. Lingering in a 
tavern, which was smoky and uncomfortable, 
where politics, segars, and julaps circulated 
freely, in a few moments I found myself in a 
gig, baggage strapped behind, a good bay horse 
before, and a negro, black as the shades of Ere- 
bus, beside me. I gave my companion the reins, 
and myself to a comfortable nap; bat he inter- 
rupted it; to detail an account of a fox chase, in 
which he had acted a conspicuous part the da 
before. There was point in his story, and 1 
heard hira through; but, presuming on my pa- 
tience, he thought to venture something more, 
[ had no desire for further colloquial fellowship, 
and ordered him to be silent. Crossing a ferry, 
the boatmen said that we were going to havea 
blow from the * Westerd,” or ‘* Nothe-Nothe- 
West, like a jumper worth six hundred.” This 
was the strong language of nautical prophecy. 
The clouds were black and angry. I made my 
Sancho prepare the vehicle for the coming 
storm, and, throwing myself back into its dark- 
ness, mused and dosed, until we reached B——. 
By ten the next morning, I found myself on the 
Chesapeake, ploughing its waves in a noble 
boat. What a solitary grandeur reigns on the 
bosom of the waters! ow they tumble in an 
obedience to the laws of their creation, un- 
ettered by the conquering spirit of man! True, 
he has learned to stem their torrent, but he only 
scratches their surface, and they lash the sides 
of his mightiest ship, as they revel in their 
power to deride his strength. Before resorting 
to the companionship of my book, I took a chair 
on the deck, and looked around, to form some 
idea of the company into which I had fallen. A 
young female, who sat quietly by herself, fell 
first upon my eye. Her general aspect bespoke 
one whose circumstances were humble, but 
about her were the remnants of beauty and of be 
ter days; she seemed to be travelling alone, # 
neat but sad-looking little girl was by her sidey 
and at her breast a sleeping infant. What aa 
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uent sight this is! How it tells of our 
por be ral and the depths of a mo- 
ther’s affection! In another direction was one 
in green, her appearance giving evidence of 
affluence and birth. Her eye was a very pale 
brown, two golden bracelets were on her wrists; 
her face, rather lovely than intelligent, was lit 
up by 2 smile too perpetual; a young gallant 
was by her side. The play of his features, 
which were handsome, sprung obviously from 
an absorbing impulse. He talked, she listen- 
ed, but with a countenance of more than usual 
interest. I like to watch the expression of a 
lover.” Its careless absence, its rivetted , 


its sparkling hope, its happy embarrassment! 
You nay Rew mark him as the child of the 


ion. The passengers’ were few; & 
ry defiance in their looks; others 
liation and social fellowship; I f 1 
attempt towards acquaintance, and i 
far as IL might, any when made. An intimate 
makes travelling delightful; beyond this, give 
me my own reflections. The boat was 
ling fast over the dark-blue waves of the bay; no- 
thing greeted my sight, but the level and verdant 
banks of the two shores, which, like sisters, 
have been thus gazing on each other from crea- 
tion’s dawn; the sea-gull, floating on its fea- 
thered oars above us, and the wild duck of the 
water dancing on its surface. These scenes of 
solitude are welcome to me, they suit the lone- 
liness which sometimes spreads itself over the 
sunshine of the feelings, they show nature, 
unchanged by the revolutions of human passion, 
as she sprung from chaos. We reached French- 
town, took the stages, which then, in place of 
the magic steam-cars, furnished conveyance 
across the peninsula, for four hours jolted sleep- 
less over heavy roads, and, arriving at the Dela- 
ware, skimmed its waters. ‘* Oceanum interea 
surgens aurora reliquit.”” I remember well that 
morning’s sun-rise; I gazed on it from the up- 
r deck; it was one of beauty and of glory. 
we went, ten miles an hour; and, by eight 
o'clock, were walking up the clean and quiet 
streets of Philadelphia. The rectangular order 
of this city is often censured; the most that 
may be said of it is, perhaps, that it produces a 
convenience suited to a city of business. The 
old streets are much too narrow. Its Quaker 
progenitor seems to have had Babylon in his 
eye—Babylon, that glory of kingdoms—that 
city of sixty miles circumference, and of six 
hundred and seventy-six spacious squares. He- 
todotus tells us, that each one of these squares 
occupied a space of two miles and a quarter, 
lined with high houses, not contiguous, but in 
the midst of open and beautiful grounds. It 
will be long before this may be recorded of an 
American city. We have not yet a sufficient 
appreciation of the simple truths of Hesiod, or 
of Virgil, to place our large city houses in the 
midst of ornamented gardens. ¥y 
Went in the evening with T——, to visit a 
“belle.” A belle! what a term of generaliza- 
tion it is! Miss E was quite a pretty girl, 
had been carefully ed . ; much 
sense, with a great deal of naiveté. A lit- 
affectation peeped out, but with so much 
grace, you could’n’t censure her. She was asked 
to sing, and sat down tothe piano with an easy 


polished air—played and sang with taste and 

sweetness—had .a voice full of melody. 

greatest charm of her music, was her 

of countenance, its beautiful obedience to the 

feeling of her song. A pretty girl should’nt 
mo- 
sta- 


The 


sing with her eyes cast down, 

tionless. She mes too like a singi 
tue. Her mouth seems to open by machinery, 
and werds to fall like dead ‘weight, Let ex- 
jon be the mirror of the soul, reflecting its 
and sorrows. Miss E succeeded 
She had a fine eye, beaming with intelli- 
nce, “* now brightly bold ;’’ and used it with a 
" modesty. “ Alice Grey,” and “ Yes, 
| will leave my father’s halls,” suited her win- 


manner. 
-. Left Philadelphia—reached New York, and 
iéd up the Hudson for West Point. The moon 
t upon the water ; the highlands reared 
es in dark sublimity above us; our boat 
on with furious velocity. A passenger 
seated himself in a quiet corner, and breathed out 
in the softest tone of the clarionet, the air of the 
“ Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 1 listened with infi- 
nite pleasure, and could fancy it the voice of 
freedom, as she sailed with watehful guardian- 
ship in her silver boat over the quiet bosom of 
this mighty American river, once disturbed by 
agitations, and lighted by the glitter of tyranny. 
It was two in the morning, when we reached our 
destination ; the steam-boat landed its West Point 
passengers, the tie between us was severed, the 
bell sounded, away she plunged for Albany. Two 
pieces of ordnance were mounted on the wharf, 
and a sentry paced before it, in a regular creakin 
tread. Several were with me, youths like myself, 
arrived for entrance into the new class of the year; 
our names were entered on a book, and all together, 
some joking, others silent, we ascended the hi 
hill on the top of which was Cozzen’s hotel ; 
reaching its summit, the Military Academy lay 
before us, in the grey moonlight of morning. 
The light passed in silver waves over the plain ; 
a profound and awful stillness reigned; the 
air was cool and fresh. Ascending the porti¢o, 
a sleepy servant answered our knock; we 
possession of an unfinished room, and betaking 
to our beds rested after a fatiguing journey. One 
by one the voices of my companions died away. 
They were lost in their meditations or in slumber, 
But I could not sleep, the new circumstances 
around me acted on my fancies. Here I was at 
a public institution of my country; at the first 
hour of a four years absence from a home, in 
which, up to this period I had been a constant 
member; and that too at West Point—West 
Point, the Gibralter of America! and of which I 
had read as the seat of the romance and treachery 
of the revolution. I thought that the spirit of 
the gallant Andre might perchance be hoverin 
in the moonlight scene with that of his belo 
Delia, while Arnold’s was tormented eternally by 
the gnomes of the mountains. There is poetry, 
deep and mournful, in the story of Andre. Ac- 
. complished, young, generous and brave, nature 
made him to rank among the great of the earth. 
How beautiful are those lines written by or about 
him not long before his execution ! 


Return enraptured hours, when Delia’s heart was 
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When she with wreathes of flowers my temples would 
entwine; 

No jealousy or care corroded then my breast, 

But visions light as air presided o’er my rest. 

It is said that he was en to one of the most 
lovely of the daughters of his native island; the 
stanzas give with simple pathos his feelings in 
captivity. In these reveries I lay ley eg 
the “dappled morn” peeped upon the hoi 3 
when sleep gradually stole over my faculties. I 
awoke to the sound of a martial band; pootening 
to the window and putting aside the shutter, 
beheld the corps of cadets over the 
plain in a brilliant sunshine. "T'was morn- 
ing drill. Calling upon Col. Thayer—the @x- 
quisite disciplinarian and highly formed officer 
then at the head of this institution—I was 


own together; he was a youth,—I will say it 
er ne high ambition and of noble virtue, 
What is there like a brother’s friendship? 

The Military Academy was originally founded 
by the government with a special view to the 
corps of engineers. The number of students 
was therefore no larger than the appointments in 
that corps, which were few, rendered a 
But the sphere of the school was afterwards made 
to embrace the whole line of the army ; one of its 
classes graduating annually, and entering accord- 
ing to the particular merit of each individual into 
such corps as his diploma may authorize. The 
new cadets are ordered to report themselves to the 
Superintendant between the first and twentieth of 
June, and are, for the first few weeks objects of 
attention and merriment to those who precede 
them. The absence of uniform oceasioning a 
grotesque variety of appearance; the awkward- 
ness of military movemer:, the general ignorance 
of custom and etiquette—all combined, have con- 
spired to name them par excellence, the * plebes.”” 
_~ enough! Plebes they are; plebes we were ; 
Some in green; some in brown; all the colours 
of Iris were seen in the raw front of our line, 
as we drew up for the first time to answer the 
roll call. A hopeful youth from Arkansas, six 
feet high, had a scarlet coat and liver coloured 

antaloons. His small eyes were cat grey; his 
dais a bewitching red; his tout ensemble very 
queer. A knowing one near me whispered: 
there’s the d—l come to join us. Orders soon 
issued to divide our class into squads for drilling. 
dl faut nous voir; six hours every day scattered 
over the plain, blundering with perseverance 
through the school of the soldier. My drill mas- 
ter—one of the older cadets—had marched his 
squad within close proximity to that in which red 
coat, was striving to acquire BY graces of 
movement. We stood at “ rest;” I had an op- 
portunity of observing his progress. He seemed 
to be full of intelligence, but stiff and inapt to an 
extreme. His neck was in a stock too high for 
him ; his little fingers obeying orders were liter- 
ally on the seams of his pantaloons; his should- 
ers so far back that they formed with his spine a 
complete funnel; and at each cominand “ eyes 
right, eyes left,’ you saw his fierce luminaries 
rolling in a grey streak to and fro, while perspi- 
ration shone on his face. -“ Left foot Sound, 
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left foot rear ;” he tried to balance himself, bus 
lost his gravity, and fell with it into the awkward 
squad. Let it be added that in his intellectug} 
and moral qualities he was compensated for ay 
un ious exterior ; he laughed at his ugliness 
and was liked by all. 

On the fifth of June the cadets marched intg 
camp, and on the fourth of July the * plebes” jn 
full uniform joined the batallion. An officer must 
know how to obey before he can command, 
This is the principle which pervades the military 
atmosphere of the academy. Agesilaus, advising 

on to send his children to Sparta, speaks 
of this knowledge as the first of human acquisi- 
tions—the greatest and noblest of sciences. The 
is 


ing the two months of encampment, 
to all the military duties of a rm 


- | gular private, even those of camp police; all 
ferred as a cadet, from the hotel on the hill f : 


barracks of the academy. In the e al 
brother left me. We were ldo ae 


are such as fall under the eye of an officer in ac 
tivecommand. His arms, accoutrements and tent 
are kept in order by himself; he brings his own 
water and makés his bed. To the police guard | 
think much objection may be made ; the play is 
not worth the candle ; wheel-barrows and shovels 
are rough externals with which to associate the 
early training of the plant of honour. But the 
general system is admirable. It developes a 
hardihood of self-reliance very salutary ; it is the 
school which formed a Cyrus, a Hannibal and a 
Scipio; it is the Spartan system divested of bar 
barity. The duties of the encampment are ex- 
clusively military. Field exercises, the duty of 
the sentinel and officer, artillery practice, the 
principles of gunnery, the duties of the labora 
js all go to form the thorough soldier. These 
ended by the shades of evening, the cadets, ex- 
cept those assigned to the lonely duty of the 
guard tent, spend their time until the lively 
** tatoo,” in social fellowship as delightful as it is 
peculiar. Quoits and dances; the flute; the 
merry laugh; the absorbing tale; the friendly. 
chat are seen or heard around. There is no room 
for selfishness; all are together, excited by ex- 
ample to unrestrained and friendly intercourse, 
The encampment lasts from July till September, 
and to the new cadet especially is a life of orig. 
inal interest and pleasure; the discipline and 
energy of its arrangements give him from the 
first, jast convictions of obedience; the liberality 
and chivalry of his associates cultivate all his 
generosity and honour. 

The corps of cadets, for military instruction, 
is divided into four companies, officered by ap- 
pointments from its own ranks by the superia 
tendant of the academy, above which are the 
officers of the army stationed on that duty. The 
tents are in eight rows; each two occupied by 
one company; and between each two a street of 
spacious width. Every tent is from nine to ten 
feet square, and contains four cadets. Their 
matresses, rolled out, entirely cover the floor, 
and rolled up, are seats during the day. A rack 
for musquets and accoutrements ; a trunk as 
session in common ; a wash basin, looking: 
bucket and dipper, to which the same interest a& 
taches, with a few small et ceteras, constitute! 
the furniture. In front of the streets are the tent) 
of cadet officers; and in front of all, that of thé 
commandant of the corps. I was awoke 0 
night, with my three companions, all strete 
on the floor beside me, by a tremendous tem 
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The thunder roared among the mountains, and 
the lightning was ramen on the plain; the rain 
fell in torrents, and flowed in streams about us. 
One of the sides of our tent had been torn from 
its fastening, and blowing over the top, ex- 
osed us te the fury of the storm. What was 
to be done? We were wet to the skin; sei 


our fire arms to preserve them from damegeaa 


ensure appearance in the morning guard on whieh | 


we were detailed, we succeeded in t 
broken wall of the tent. This done, we wi 
out the clothes soaked by the rain, qui 
composed ourselves in our i lis 
How the rain fell! The sound was~ 
Through a crack I looked mpon the 

ment in view. “Iwas like the first st 

deluge; rejoicing in the of n 

I was glad to find that we had not 

safferers. By the gleams of the 

in some of the tentsa I sc 

at their several posts, the n 

“arms reversed,” their weary 

hour nature was exhausted ; ; 

and the morning sun rose cool. a 

ing is at eight o’clock in the morning; the 
and appearance of every cadet are i ste 
areport made, if a glove be soiled, a —— 
tied, a buckle or bayonet tarnished. The ; 
plays at this time, and cadets not on daty, linger 
in little companies around. The inspection over, 
the new guard relieves the old, drawn up in or- 
der before the guard-tent, and speaking, from its 
deranged appearance, the fatigues of service. 
Each guard consists of three reliefs, among 
which, the twenty-four hours are distributed. 
How many moments of lonely thought have J 


passed upon the posts of that encampment! I 
stood, on a night in July, leaning on my musket. 
‘Twas midnight; the grand rounds had just 


passed. The moon was not out, but the stars 
were “blinking.”’” I looked upon the firma- 
ment. How immense was its immensity !—how 
overwhelming its quiet!—how gorgeous its 
splendour! Millions of stars rose upon my 
vision, where first was blackness. Beautiful 
deceivers, they were almost lost in their eternal 
distance! What sublimated purity, what ever- 
changing and instructive delight is there in the 
society of nature! I do not wonder that her 
children have been poets and painters, and ora- 
tors and Christians. My attention was arrested 
} bey approaching form. Stand’ Who goes 
? A light voice answered, friend. Ad- 
vance, friend, and give the countersign. <A fe- 
male approached. “T'was the wife of a sick 
musician under arrest for misbehaviour on pa- 
trade. She had obtained permission of the offi- 
cer of the guard to visit her husband in confine- 
ment with some offering of her affection to min- 
ister to his comforts. I called the corporal, who 
passed her thro’ the camp. So it is! Ever the 
same! Woman thou arta compound of contrasts! 
lathe midst of all thy accumulated frailties there 
isyet a loveliness of thought and feeling to en- 
wanee the judgment and to mark the mould of 
thy formation. 
Chateaubriand, in some of his reflections, says 
lat contemplation does not dwell upon the moun- 
Perhaps he is right; but is not her voice 
Mard in the halls of the ancient rain? Fort 
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Putnam is visited by all; and it may be frequent- 
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lofty in” ; had 
a eiroadl ne thoughtful, 
’ We fell into conversation ; 


fiir 


was an originality, a talent, and a tinge of melan- 


choly about him which interested me exceeding- 
‘ly. The drum rolled for a dress parade; we 
heard it in the distance, and hurrying off, reached 
the camp in time to save a report. On the 29th 
of August the tents were struck to the beat of 
the general ; the companies in close order marched 
over the plain—the full band playing—stacked 
their arms in front of the barracks, and, ‘ ing,’ 
repaired to the several rooms to which they were 
assigned. In two days all was com » and, 
on the morning of the third day, at eight o’clock, 
the bugle sounded for the commencement of stu- 
dies. I would not dwell much longer upon these 
reminiscences; for I cannot flatter myself, but 
that I have already tired my reader. I took 
up the pen over the evening fire and have fol- 
lowed the impulse of memory as she has been 
disposed to linger on the hours of this period, 
now that they are marshalled among those of the 
distant past. Let me add that the interest with 
which I invest recollection is not peculiar, My 
room-mate of that winter—now an officer of the 
army, whose talents are as solid as his temper is 
amiable and spirit brave—thus gives his feel- 
ings in a letter to me. ‘J am happy to think 
that you speak of the Point with so much affec- 
tion. To me, it is the happy valley of Rasselas 
where my youth was spent. The world is 
full of beauty. But where, other than in the 
precincts of that little plain, can you find such fly 
generosity, such a touching disregard of self? 
cascade, tumbling in its silver and pearly foam ; 
the notes of Willis as they floated on the breeze to 
heaven ; the evening song ; the heart of friendship ; 
the and honourable rivalship for excellence 
—I think of all these, here in this lonely Fort, and 
sometimes am disposed to be sad.’’ Thoughts as 
neat, as they are natural and true. This same 
officer, as eadet Y——, stood first in the ) sey 
ting class. Placed at its head on the first ex- 
amination, he had held the post of honor up to 
the day of receiving his diploma. The appoint- 
ment of assistant professor by the rules of the 
academy is given at the discretion of the Saper- 
intendant to those who thus distinguish them- 
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selves; it is an honourable distinction, accom- 


oe vileges and extra pay. Ca- 
ale es f sy Ares ; “ 
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repaired to the receiving room 
dant, mentioning the fact with its 
cumstance. It passed in silence for a while. On 
the evening of the next day the adjutant — 
upon parade in his sword and sash. Calling, 
batallion, attention! he read the following order: 
“ Cadet Y- and Cadet A are hereby re- 
duced to the ranks.” The corps was thunder- 
struck. Its two first officers broken’ What had 
happened! But the order was given; and the 
two reduced officers as privates in the ranks 
shouldered their muskets, the one, among those 
he had been in the daily habit of instructing, and 
the other of commanding. ”’Twas a strict disci- 
line exerted over them. I cite the incident, as 
ilustrative of the government of the young men 
of that school ; a government well calculated to 
make them officers confident and energetic in 
eommand, because teaching unqualified obe- 
dience. 

L——, whom I had first met at the old Fort at 
the close of the encampment, and myself, formed 
a close and lasting intimacy. I have said that 
the melancholy and talent of his conversation in- 
te me much. During the winter we were 
much together, for I cultivated his acquaintance. 
His genius was unusually rich; he had im- 
proved it by patient study, yet at times there 
was an exhuberance about it that would al- 
most startle. He was familiar and open with 
me on all topics, himself excepted. Reserve 
marked his agreeable manner whenever his his- 
tory was approached; but it was not the reserve 
of pride or cold feeling, ’twas rather that of sor- 
row. Icould not invade it. We sat in friendly 
ehat upon Christmas eve. The duties of the 
school were remitted for the following day, and 
we felt the less reluctanee in devoting its hours 
to friendship. His room had not the privil 
of a light, but the gleam of the fire was cheerful. 
I well remember him. His finely formed face 
and forehead, fresh in a youthful manhood; his 
mildness of temper, chivalry of nature and intel- 
ligence of mind, seemed peculiarly to fit him 
for that hour when, free from the restraint of su- 
perior age and authority, he threw himself in 


native openness among his compani This 
evening he was more than usually tful, 

We were going over the incidents of our “ plebe” 

encampment, when the deep stillness of the halls 

of the barracks was broken. We listened; 

flates, a violin, and well known voices fell upon 
ourears. “T'was the “ Goddess Diana” in a se. 
-renade to the sleeping cadets on this Christmas 
"Twas managed well, for it rose upon the 


tar ithest previous noise. I caught the echo 








and whispers from some distant room, 
mts had risen under the first grate. 
of the strain; but all was again 


and hoping Jessica, ‘I am 
hear sweet music.’ 


had heard from him. 
a ou so melancholly I an- 
d. Itis natural to a soul of sensibility to 
e with melody. Recall that pretty 
Js there a heart that music can not melt ? 
. Alas, how is that rugged heart forlorn! 


_ Come—let us fill our glasses, and cal] in the se- 
renaders. No, he resumed, I am not in a mood 
to be social. 1 must meet you by your own poet. 
Does not the minstrel say, 


What is mirth but turbulence unholy, 
When with the charms compared of heavenly melan- 
choly? 


Ah! Oliver, we are intimate; but you know not 
my history. I have often appeared reserved to 
you; excuse me. You know my friendship, and 
i appreciate yours. But I feel this moment am 
der the hand of fate; I feel as if some event 
were before me ; hope glistens on the brow, love 
rejoices the heart, glory fires the ambition of 
youth ; but I seem to see the future, and in it the 
path of my life is one deep blackness. I looked 
at him, and his blue eye fell upon me. It was 
more than usually brilliant. 1 thought him ina 
partial phrenzy. You must banish this vein, | 
said to him. "Tis a rade visiter. Let us have 
a full bowl of egg-nog, with a jolly set among as, 
and we’ll soon replace you on your balance. My 
badinage did not succeed, and I adopted his hv 
mour. Yes, Oliver, he resumed more calmly, 
you know not whom I am. I must tell you. 
is only in chance to say how long we shall 1 
main together. I sit beside you with a heart fall 
of mournful recollections, and a soul of despe 
rate ambition. In but my twentieth year, hope 
is barren, my fancy sick, and reality a vision. 
Sophia Dresden! Ah, that lovely form; that tem- 
per of perfect sweetness! Why can I not obli- 
terate memory, that I am here to think of her; 
why can I not dive into the deep gulph of the 
past, and recall the golden hours that we’ve shared 
ther! I knew her first in childhood, adorned 
by all the juvenile graces. She lived in C 
and our homes were not far distant. We s 
month in each other’s society; and, on leaving hey 
she furnished a subject for the play of a fo 
a Whois there,that has not in be 
indulged these idle reveries. ‘Though vain, they 
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happiness, as older and more selfish sp 


to maturer life. When I recall the 
would ee Oey me about her; her 
which would float through my faney, 
that I preferred her. But 1 did not love he 
had not touched the livin ain of my: 
tion. Perhaps in boyhood it is never t 
At this period, the whole moral and 7 


ae + 


nature is in the cradle. 2 
is the creature of i > imprei 
readily effaced; the oon for 
of the kindest parent; its affec 

an instinct. Is not the deepe 

which arises es the 


understandit 


the quic 
symmetrical ; dressed in pure 
was round her waist and a moss ro 
raven hair. Col. Hutchinson, of Owthorp, in’ 
twenty-second year, fell deeply in love with 
lady whom he afterwards married, before he had 
seen her; and when Miss Lucy Apsley appeared 
first before him, he says that he > prom te pale as 
ashes and felt a faintness to seize his spirits.” 
Thus was it in my case ; Sophia’s presence over- 
came me ; the recollection of my boyhood’s pre- 
ference rushed into my memory with all that 
strengthened force which time and ripening 
thought can impart to a pure passion. I was 
agitated, and she received me, oh! how sweetly! 
I was absolutely ill; and withdrawing from the 
parlour sought my chamber. You are disposed 
to ask whence sprung within me this morbid sen- 
sibility? Why have I not, in these scenes which 
occur to all of us, been able to bear myself with 
composed and quiet manliness. Hear me; I am 
an orphan. Of my infant history I know but lit- 
tle. I was a very fractious child; I am told that 
I was generous; I remember that I was often 
gloomy. My mother died at my birth; my fa- 
soon after. Committed with an elder bro- 
ther, to the care of a benevolent guardian, we 
were placed as year boarders at school, his en- 
gagements of business carrying him across the 
sea. Here I remained from my sixth until my 
twelfth year; during the interval my brother 
died, and I was left alone. My guardian had 
confidence in the instructor ; but harshness mark- 
ed his system, to this I trace my peculiar cast 
of character. Some natures will flourish and ex- 
temgped culture, however hardy; mine, was a 
icate, sickly plant; it required training by the 
of care, and pruning by discreet affection. 
burned with ambition, but my faculties opened 
Rot with the rapidity usual to my years. The 
were long and difficult; 1 could not un- 
derstand them; kind explanation would have 
made their ge oe familiar to me; but I was 
Whipped for idleness. Unable to head my 
¢lass, I became habitually melancholy, and with- 
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went mro ‘ omore ‘year. 
Myhi delicate, and feeling lonely, I strove 
for distinction; was fond of the reveries of He- 
raclitus, and would sit whole nights over the 
morose philosophy of Young. I forméd few 
friendships, though I had no enmities. A rebel- 
lion happened ; I was one of its leaders, and with 
my comrades, was expelled. At eighteen, with - 
a faint experience in men, and some knowledge 
of books, I returned to Weston Rest, and met So- 
phia. ”T'was her father’s patrimonial, a retired 
ancient residence. I had grown up very much 
in the world of fancy, and she broke upon me 
at this period, in spirituality and commandi 
womanhood. Yes, yes, I was enchained; spell- 
bound. The morning after my arrival, we rode 
together on horseback. I have never seen such 
manners; such ge playfulness; such a 
fund of happy thought. Born and breught up ia 
the content of the country, amid the peaceful 
scenes of home, she bloomed a lovely flower. 
Nature spoke in her accents; truth reigned in 
her bosom. She rallied me on my gravity; we 
spoke of our earlier acquaintance. Day stole w 
day with varied pleasure, to me with a dee; ng 
interest. When disposed to cherish gloom of the 
heart she had ever some cheerful sentiment, or 
would combat and vanquish me by holding up 
the amiable realities of life. Let me be candid 
—I loved her to distraction. I loved the comeli- 
ness of her gentle person; and adored the orna- 
ments of her lovely soul. If she had faults, at 
least they were not discernible through the veil 
of goodness that covered them. My passion was 
intense, yet not idolatrous; it sprung from fate, 
and revelled in the happiness of its choice. Can 
I reeur without emotion to those sweet hours of 
evening, when leaning on my arm we walked in 
the twilight under the tall trees of W——! Can 
I dwell without a mournful memory upon that 
enraptured moment, when as we strolled along 
the margin of a beautiful stream that skirted her 
father’s estate, I told, and she listened tomy love! 
The deep blush of maiden timidity kissed her 
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Ment to gaze on her window, the w 


chamber where she slept in quietness and bear i 


The morning star fell brightly on the glass; i 
seemed to shine with a odes Tight than on other 
things around. Throwing myself into the car- 
riage, I strove to banish sorrow, and in a few 
days, was enrolled among the ‘law students of 
the Academy at N. - I come to the sequel 
of my tedious story. Sophia wrote to me; what 
charming letters! they were full of refined intel- 
ligence and love. I approached the end of my 
first year, and was contemplating a visit to her 
happy home. The day for her weekly letter pas- 
pee t was disappointed; another weck passed, I 
was miserable. A letter came from her cousin, 
to tell me she was ill. Another told me she 
was dead! Good God! I almost lost my reason; 
I could not believe it! I would not. Icould not 
finish the letter! I was in the mail that night, 
and in three days on the gravel walk of Weston 
Rest. I had been ten months away; ‘twas 
now November; I saw at a window, the cage of 
two canaries I-had given her, with crape upon it, 
and the family servant opened the door in mourn- 
ing livery. t staggered me, I fainted; recover- 
ing recollection, I was surrounded by the family. 
as too true, alas! Sophia was dead. She had 
been thrown from a mettlesome horse, and linger- 
ing for two days, had died of a fever which 
seized her. I wanted no particulars, I have 
never heard them, I only asked the privilege of 
mourning alone. My gor fed by a line she 
left me in her own hand, “I have not forgotten, 
do not forget your Sophia; adieu, adieu, forever!” 
A settled melancholy has since reigned in my 
aching heart. My happiness, in anticipation so 
serene and lasting, is buried with her. I visited 
her tomb; it was the family vault. It stands se- 
cluded. The leaves rustle sadly on the ancient 
elms that surround it, and the birds chirp among 
their branches. I turned the heavy lock of the 
door, it creaked on its hinges, ‘twas the com- 
plaint of the grave at intrusion by a child of 
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earth. The smell of the dead was around; the 
‘light of the sun entered, but I welcomed the 
E 8, and standing over her coffin, wept, 
was that of an infant sister. Death 


jt eri thou hast deeply wronged 
t stop! I recall those words. Dear 
c Was pure and kind;—she was 


“sure, by the sister seraphs, and 
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he hap} live in its heavenly 
my story;—it is now 
Galese Ilch her father’s 
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‘and up to the period of joining 
e d the military 
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that has mocked: 

ures in the hot vortex 

‘diss - ] will steer for a niche in ‘‘ fame’s 

mple,”—my course shall be sullen and on- 

yard. He paused, rose from his chair, and co- 
vered his face with his handkerchief. 

I heard him with inexpressible interest. There 
was romantic poetry in his fate, and he told it in 
a voice of fluent, touching eloquence, but I saw 
the infatuation of his feelings. His mind wanted 
the wholesome medicine of a strong opposing in- 
fluence, which might reanimate, without over- 
coming. The blow upon your early happiness 
has been very severe, I said to him; few can 
narrate a destiny of more lively sorrow; but my 
dear L., why these visions of cheerless des- 
pondence? I had been unworthy to hear you, 
could I not sympathize in the profundity of 
your grief, in the reality of your loss. Your So- 
= is gone; swept from your ardent affection 

y a blast from Heaven, you have mourned, and 
are mourning her death. There is consolation in 
grief, when the heart bleeds, but temper it with 
moderation. Rouse from lethargy, cherish re- 
collections of the past, and cheer them with 
hope. Let me reason with you; have you not 
read enough, have you not re enough upon 
the constitution of human feeling and nature of 
happiness, to feel sure that where the mind is 
cultivated and engaged, it can seldom become 
the victim of one passion? Bacon, in his 
thoughts upon love, analyzed this feeling like @ 
philosopher, and declares that its effect is not 
disastrous upon an enlightened mind; and why? 
let me ask. Is it not because the end of mental 
culture is to equalize emotion in the balance of 
reality. Nature is buoyant; you have lost deep 
ly, sadly, but remember how much is before you. 
You may yet in the future-meet with one as fas 
cinating as Sophia, one with whom you f 
form associations as delightful. Impossible 
impossible! he answered with violence. Adr 
it, I resumed, but tell me, is love the only 
sion of the bosom? Have you not a mind? ame 
you not in a profession of honour? Are there not 
such realities as the glories of intelleet, the H 
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through a verdant grove, the’ leaves of the tree 7 ; 


were of gold, and gently glistened in the fragi 
breeze. She beckoned me to come; I the 
corporal of the guard, but on his appearance, she 
vanished. He was delirious! I begged him to 
go to bed, and unstrapping his matrass, rolled it 
on the floor. It was nearly morning; I dozed by 
his fire until the reveillé; he slept soundly 
through the hollow roll of the drum, and until 
mid-day. His room-mate, an amiable youth, but 
his inferior in acquirement and age, was not 
awake during our conversation, and I did not re- 
peat it. 

In the morning, I reported L——, as on the 
sick-list, he was therefore exempt from duty. 
Awaking, he was unconscious of that momentary 
aberration of reason. A candidate for the first 
place in his class, his mind was quick to intui- 
tion; his manner at the black board had the ar- 
dour and impetuosity of genius; he was always 
melancholy. I must have’ the honours of this 
school, he one day said to me. They are 
worth a struggle, 1 answered ; the studies call for 
a vigorous intellect, and elastic hope. They 
will not baffle you. But L——’s health grew 
ee, weak; he was prohibited study, had a 

ough of a year granted him to recruit his 
oo and we left the Point together, in 
the following June. I had tendered my resigna- 
tion, to enter a civil profession. The course of 
the Academy, though admirably calculated to 
to the science and practice of arms, is not 

% well adapted as the oe oem? the muses to 
tain for a learned profession. e mathematics 
te pushed to a point to which it is hazardous 
fo provoke a mind destined to enter the world 
of moral, ical, or legal truth. May it not be 
said, that induce a severity of demonstration 


in their ultimate grasp, a habit of mental detail, 
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pon me, I willreturn to the Academy, ter 
a career of honour. I took his hand. “Toy to you, 
I said, now you are yourself; you will! soon reco- 
ver, and the world will be bright as ever. A shud- 
der crept over him. I left him in half an hour, re- 
joiced that he was so much better, bat his cheek 
was still fevered, and I thought as I approached. 
the door, that his eye sane’ after me, with a 
strange wildness. I met Dr.& on the steps. 
We talked of him. The report of a pistol burst 
upon us. Great Heavens! The deed flashed 
across me. We rushed up stairs. _L——’s door 
was locked. We forced it open. He lay upon 
the floor—a corpse. His body was examined; 
anticipation was realized,—his liver was dread- 

fully diseased. 

Such, reader, are the reminiscences I give 
you. Have you followed me thus fart You are 
entitled to my acknowledgments. I wish I had 
been able better to entertain you. Some of them 
have been — to me, the last full of the me- 
lancholy of mourning friendship. 

Oxiver. 


A Striking and Beautiful Emblem of Immortality. 


The Greeks sculptured the butterfly upon their 
tombstones—the poetical and phil ical ge- 
nius of the people seeing in its transformations, a 
type of that futurity which they believed but did 
not understand. ey placed it there as a 
sentative of the soul. e image is beautiful and 
touching; and Sharon Turner, kings the same 
idea, has expressed a belief that the Creator 
pointed insect transformations to excite the 
ment in the human heart, of death being only one 
step in the path of life. 
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ra-yenhair, and  gen- tle smile, And thy _ bright eye’s si - lent spell; 


Oh! what is this cold world tous, "Mid such a fate as ours? 





My own one ! my own one ! 

When I woo’d with song and vow, 

Though thy beauty woke my spirit’s pride, 
Thou wert not so dear as now. 

I lov’d thee then, that others prais’d 

The charms which I had won ; 

But now, when they forget to gaze, 

*Tis for thyself alone ! 


~ @RECEIPTS. 


Cream and Coffee Jelly. 


coffee berries, twenty-five co- 
stick of cinnamon, a bit of 

( peel, little loaf sugar, in a pint of 
pod cream, for nearly a quarter of ai hour. 
the meantime, having beat up the whites of 
four or five eggs, strain to them the warm li- 
id, put all over the fire, keep whisking it till 
thickens, and then pour it into a dish or 
— cups or glasses, and serve it up cold 
any favourite biscuits. Some prepare an 
agreeable coffee cream, by making a gill of very 
strong and clear coffee, and a pint of rich calf’s- 
foot jelly; which they mix together while both are 
adding a pint of good cream with loaf or 
sugar to suit the palate. As this will 
it should not be stiff, it is as much 

to be called coffee jelly as coffee cream. 


: Tea Cream. 
_ This cream, which is also taken cold, common- 
Yatafia biscuits, is prepared in a similar 


Co 
Boil 


Lisbon 
jelly, 
entitled 


Though thy beauty may decay, 

Still the flowery fetters round my heart, 

Can ne’er be torn away ; 

Thine eye may lose its look of light, 

Less lure the world may see, 

But thou wilt still be fair and dear 

My own one ! unto me. 

* 

manner to the coffee cream: by boiling, in a 
pint of cream, the same quantity of coriander 
seeds, cinnamon, orange or lemon peel, and su- 
gar; then, adding a gill and a half of strong 
gunpowder, hyson, or Pekoa tea, straining the 
liquid into the beaten whites of ; and, lastly, 
whisking it together over the fire till it sufficient- 
ly thickens. This, too, may be served up in cups 
or glasses. 


Chocolate Cream. 


Boil an ounce of the best sera chocolate in 
a pint of rich cream and a pint of good milk, with 
a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar. When milled 
quite pert ne it oa pA 3, and, while it 
cools, whisk up the whites o' << o eggs, 
pour it into fives, take up the froth of the 
with a spoon, lay it on sieves, then put it in 
glasses, so as for some of it to rise above the 
cream, and thus serve it up. 


Almonds covered with Iceing. 

Make an iceing with fine sifted | ; 
orange-flower water, and whisked white of big 
then, having blanehed the almonds, roll them 
well in the iceing, and dry them in a cool oven. 
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Bu that the publicati 
positively be commenced and concludéd, 
the original prospectus published in the 
Decéntber number of the Lady’s Book,—see cover 
for a specimen page ;—the paper will be of the 
finest kind used for book-work, and the publica- 
tion i fespect creditable to the American 
Press. "Tt will be remembered that the store- 
=) price ofthese avorks is one dollar and twenty-five 
* cents, for what is now charged at thirty-seven 
end a half cents. The English price is one gui- 
nea. 
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Agents will please remember that it is now the 
close of the year, and accounts and remittances 
are expected from them. 


Will our brethren of the exehange, give now 
and then, our list of ecntents and embellishments? 
We, of course, do not ask it for every number. 

s@ Stray Reminiscences,” in this number, is by 
@n author whom we are happy to say, gives our 
work the preference for the emanations of his 
splendid talent. We are sure that our readers 


must be pleased with it. His style is beautiful 
' and varied, and his incidents very far from 


= 
ae Mare Emeton’s beautiful story of ‘ Made- 
- _ Time” will also be found in this number. Marc 
isthe author of “The Prima Donna,” publish- 
ed by us some short time since, and which was 
so generally copied. ‘We have several other 
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Si writer's Dame ; when called on, the wor. 
, | thy-gentleman that sent it, will be able to swear 
}ithat he has given notice to discontinue, and will 







‘receive the work until our travelling agent de- 
‘ tects" his villainy—upon which detection, we 
shall report him to the Postmaster General, and 
hold up his name to an admiring world,—this 
will be our pleasantry; his article, or notice, is 
well worth reading, for the beauty of its dic 
tion. Whena notice is received from a Post- 
master to stopea book, we do it imstanter, and 
Rever wait for a second; but from the i 
letter which contrives to reach.as the 

has been laying a year or Soe’ 

one would suppose that half our letters must 
miscarry, they generally run thus: “ We have 
written you several times to st 

dressed to Mr. ———, he has 

place for more thau a year.” 

to our generous patrons, that 

year miscarry, excepting 

tend it. We have received, in two instences, 
through the instrumentality of the Postmaste 
General, money for books that were wilfully al- 
lowed to remain in the office wi oe ae 
ing been given, and we shall try it in: 
stance. 





We will give in our next an extract 
able report of the Post Master General, 
it will be seen that he has been maki. 
efforts to promote the better carriage 

apers ead periodicals throughout th: 

is, it will be perceived, will be a 
vantage to our subscribers. It has be 
cause of complaint, the great neglect © 
lishers have ‘experienced im the transpo « 
their publications. We i 
feel thankful if the remedy will be 


























